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TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE success of the “ Literary World" has already ren- 
dered it the pest Apvertisine Mevium for The 
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been in proportion to its circulatiun, without reference to 
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avoid mistakes. 
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OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 
136 Nassau st., cor. Beekinan. 
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DANIELS & SMITH, 
DEALERS IN OLD & NEW BOOKS, 
Corner of Fourth and Arch streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Keep constamtly on hand a very large stock of Book 
in every department of Learning and Science, and as a 


are preees continually at Auction, and Exch ! 
for Old Boo! Se asiastion of Raw tad Scarce Wane 
Foreign and American, is very extensive. 
Schools and Colleges supplied at very low prices. 
Libraries furnished. 


Old and New Books Bought ahd Exghanged. 
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PRINT 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES — 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
To be executed in the finest style of Tinted Lithography, 
with raised Lights. 
By N. SARONY. 
From a Drawing by T. H. Matteson. 


is believed that a more acceptable Picture could not 
be presented to the numerous members and friends of 
the American Art-Union, than one of the last Distribution 
of Prizes of that Society; which took place on the 24th of 
December last, at the Broadway Tabernacle. The Sub- 
scriber has therefore determined to publish a large and 
beautiful Print of that scene. To those who were present 
it will serve as a reminiscence of one of the most enthusi- 
astic assemblages ever witnessed; to many recall the recol- 
ion of good fortune; while to those at a distance, 
it will give a correct idva of the manner in which the dis- 
tributions are conducted. 

{t will be accurate in all its details ; and no expense will 
be spared to make it the finest specimen of the Lithogra- 
phic Art ever produced in this country. 

The work is now considerably advanced, and will be 
published about the first of February next. 

It will be printed on superior paper, and be of the exact 
size (21 by 16 inches high), and in imitatiun of the original 
drawing, and to bring it withip the means of all, will be 
furnished to subscribers at the low price of $1 50 each, to 
be advanced after its publication to $2. 

Those intending to subscribe should send iu their orders 
wit: out delay, as only alimited number can be printed. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
jaz “ Art-Union Building,” 497 Broadway. 


Just Published, 
ORLANDINO! 


MISS EDGEWORTH'’S NEW WORK, 
ENTITLED 


ORLANDINO, 
A STORY OF SELF-DENIAL. 
Written expressly for 
** CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE,” 


A New Serial commenced this month, each volume to 
be complete in itself, and forming a very attractive Juve- 
nile Library in fancy binding. Price 374 cents each. 

Miss Edgeworth has long been silent, but will no doubt 
be welcomed to the field of Juvenile Literature. Mrs. 
Hall and other eminent Authors have consented to write 
for this Series. 

o> Orders from the trade solicited. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, Boston, 
For sale by the Principal Booksellers. 
j15 fp 2 4p2 





Auction Sales of 
BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, &c., &c. 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 


AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


pre particular attention to the sale of Public and 
Private Libraries, and everything connected with 
Literature and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constant- 
ly held at their sales-room, where the facilities for the ar- 
rangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary property are 


unsurpassed. 
Lot sules are held semi-weekly during the business 





DR. LYONS’ 


CHRISTIAN SONGS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE 8S. APPLETON, 
148 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





CHRISTIAN SONGS. 
BY REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 


The volume includes in its contents: “The Heroine 





Martyr of Monterey,”’ and app as a thin octavo, on 
paper of the best quality, and neatly bound in cloth. 
Price 50 cents. 


“ A volume got up in a substantial and elegant style. 
Our readers have had frequent opportunity of judging of 
the peculiar excellence of its contents.”"—Saturday Cour. 

“ We have read these songs with great pleasure, and re- 
gard them as at once chaste, graceful, and breathing 
genuine Christianity."— Penn. Enquirer. 

“They are imbued with the spirit of piety, and have a 
just claim to the tide, Christian Songs.”—Banner of the 
Cross. 

“They are truly poetical, though poetry appears in 
them cunstanily as the handmaid of religion.”’—Church- 
man. 

“We have read this elegantly printed volume with 
great delight. With rare excelleuces, the author has no 
faults of style to mar the pleasure received from the peru- 
sal of his pages.”"—Prot. Churchman. 

“These brief poems are evidently the productions of a 
man of taste and genius. They are replete with senti- 
ments of benevolence and piety.’’— Episcopal Recorder. 

“ This is a new edition of these mach admired poems.” 
—Burlington Gazette. 

“The t selection is emall and choice; nothing 
has been admitted merely to swell the size of the books, 
but every song has decided merit and ability.’’—Calendar. 

“ A volume which should grace the collection of every 
reader of sensibility und taste."—Germantown Telegraph. 


“ They indicate a strong mind, sound sentiments, and a 
bright fancy."— Richmond Enquirer. 
Jy15 fp ef* 





Liberat cash advances made on consignments of Books, 
Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., intended for eve- 
ning and private sales. 

At private sale— 

LE MUSEE FRANCAIS NAPOLEON ; or Collection of 
355 superb Line Engravings, from the chefs-d’euvre of 
Painting and Sculpture that formed the Gallery of the 
Loavre during the reign of Napoleon, with Histori¢al 
Introductions and Critical and Explanatory Remarks ; 
alse the History and Essay on the various schools of 
painting. 4 vols. imp. folio. 

LE MUSEE ROYAL NAPOLEON ; or, a Collection of 
167 Line Engravings, from the Gallery of the Louvre. 
2 vols. imp. folio. , 

SIX SETS OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH 
America, in twenty numbers, with colored illustrations. 

100 MORRIS AND WILLIS'S PROSE AND POETRY 
of Europe and America, in various bindings. 

1000 WALKER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

1000 WALKER’s OCTAVO DICTIONARY. 

2000 EMERSON'S NEW NATIONAL SPELLING 
Books. 

2000 EMERSON’S ARITHMETIC. Part 2. 

500 SCHOOL BIBLES. 

1000 MURRAY'S GRAMMAR. 

1000 MURRAY'S ENGLISH READER. 

1000 QU ARTO BIBLES. 

500 SUPERIOR GOLD PENS, in Silver Cases, with 
diamond poiuts. 

Also a very extensive assortment of Blank Account 
Books, embracing medium, demy, and foolscap in all 
their varieties, viz, Ledgers, Day Books, Journals, Cash 
Books, tnvoice Books Letter Books, Records, in full and 
half Russia binding. Also every variety of half rupa 
blank Books, long and broad folio, Pocket a> 
ture Account Books, Memorandum Books, Copy Books, 
Scrap Books, Portfolios, &c., all of the best maoufacture, 
and at very low prices. 

"Together with’ B great variety of standard School and 
Miscellaneous Books, and a full assortment of Staple and 
Fancy Stationery at auction prices. 


Just Received from London. 
H Reams very superior Copper Plate Paper, a 
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THE LONDON LANCET.| CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF RE-PUBLICATION IN [HE 


UNITED STATES. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1848. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 


N announcing the continued Re-publication of Tax | 


Lonpon Lancet, may be allowed to seize the opportu- 


nity for the expression of their sense of the gratifying sup- | 


port this esteemed. Periodical has met with during its 
current re-issue in the United States. 


To pass encomiums upon a work like The Lancet, is to | 


do the object no honor. A journal which, for over a 
quarter of a century, has maintained the position of the 
= popular organ of the British Metropolis, can be as 


ittie raised by the praise of well-wishers as shaken by | 


the efforts of rivals. The Lancet claims to be a Repertory 
of British and Continental Practice and Observation, and 


the unexampled success it receives triumphantly sustains | 


its tried reputation. As a journal of Medical Literature, 
Science, and Criticism, it is second to none, but ts oftener 
and more extensively quoted than any other existing. 
Add to this its long-standing before the world, a standing 
that has acquired for it a list of contributors that leaves 
every contemporary far behind in the distance, and the 


great advantages of The Luncet may at once be appre- | 
ooeted y PI 


Such being the status of The Lancet at home, the | 


American Publishers cannot but trust that a like prospe- 
rous influen:e is the destined result of its diffusion here. 
We call upon the Medical Profession for a more extended 

. ‘The work is saccessful—but that is not enough. 
—— of our subscribers have written to us that it merits 


The Great Medical Journal of the Land! 


And pity it. were thata serial which forms the great chan- 
nel of professional inte ication in Europe, should 
in this country of education and talent wane and die for 
lack of support. The Publishers are free to say, however, 





that they anticipate no such result, and that a}! they desire | 


\e a fuir support from the public in the prosecution of an 
undertaking which directs and enlightens the practition- 
er’s course, and through him softens the ills of suffering 
humanity. 

The Lancet will be continued to be published every way 
as heretofore—a fac-simile of the London impresson. 
The departments, subscribers say, are most happily ar- 
ranged. Uniformity with ihe already-published volumes, 
too, forms a consideration of no small importance. Its 
form is quarto—price, only one-third of the London copy. 


TERMS OF THE LANCET. 


One Copy, One Year, ° ° . $500 
Twocopies, “ 3 : : . 900 
Three copies, “ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 400 
Four copies, “ : ; : . 1800 
Five copies, “ ‘ 5 20 00 


Subscription for 1848, with the Lancet, Bound or in 
Numbers, for the Three Years preceding. 

N.B. Those desiring the bound Lancet must provide a 
means of conveyance. The Numbers can at all times be 
sent by Mail 

All Letters, enclosing subscriptions, or otherwise, must 
be addressed to the American Publishers. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
No. 222 Broadway, New York. 


PPE PO PO LOL PAD POLL LALO OD 


CORINNE; OR, ITALY. 


BY MADAME DE S8TAEL, 


Is NOW READY. PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
The present edition for its typographical execution and 
eral appearance, is worthy of place in any library. 
nm the merits of “ Corinne” we need not descant, it has 
a standard classic in the department of works of 
fiction.- ~Albion. 


CHARCOAL SKFTCHES. 
Second Series-—the Contents entirely new. 
BY THE LATE 
JOSEPH C. NEAL. 

EDITED BY MRS. NEAL. 
ILLLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 

Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Neal has given to the public a volume of sketches 
left by her Jate husband for publication. She has desig- 
nated the volume a second series of Charcval Sketches, 
and many of our readers will remember the fund of en- 
tertainment they derived from the first series bearing this 
Sative philosophy reusing through these Sketches that 

ve y running ete that 
commends them to the contemplative reader, while they 
will not fail to amuse an idle hour most agreeably. The 
illustrations by Darley are spirited and humorous. 

ROSE SOMERVILLE. A beautifully wrought story. 
25 cents. 

Now complete and will be issued forthwith, 

THE WANDERINGS AND ADVENTURES OF CHRIS- 
topher Tadpole. By Horace Smith. With a score of 
exquisite sogravings. 

BRIAN O'LINN; OR, BORN TO GOOD LUCK! Sw 
perbly illustrated. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
ett 222 Broadway. 














For sale by all Booksellers. 





LORD BACON’S WORKS. 
Price Reduced to $7 50. 
In 3 Royal 8vo. Volumes, Cloth Gilt. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BACON, 


| WITH A MEMOIR, AND A TRANSLATION OF HIS LaTIN 


WRITINGS, 
BY BASIL MONTAGU, ESQ. 
In Three Volumes, Octavo. 

The American edition of the works of Lord Bacon, now 
offered to the public, is reprinted from the most approved 
English edition, thatof Basil Montagu, Esq., which has 
recently issued from the celebrated press of Pickering (the 
modern Aldus), in seventeen octavo volumes. lt contains 


| the complete works of the illustrious philosopher, those in 


Latin being translated into English. In order to render 
the publication cheap, and therefore attainable by ail our 
public and social libraries, as weil as by thuse general 
readers who study economy, the seventeen octave volumes 
have been comprised in three volumes, imperial octavo. 
Being printed from the most accurate as weil as complete 
English edition, and carefully revised, the American edi- 
tion will possess greater advantages for the critical scholar 
as well as the general reader. in typography, paper, and 
binding, it will be recognised as a briiliant specimen of the 
productsof the American book trade. 


“We may safely affirm, that, by giving the Inductive 


| Philosophy to the world, Lord Bacon has proved one of its 
| most signul benefactors, and has largely dune his part to- 


wards promoting the final triumph of all truth, whether 
natural, or moral and intellectual, over all error; and to- 
wards bringing on that glorious crisis, destined, we doubt 
not, one day to arrive, when, according to the allegorical 
representations of that great poet, who was not only the 
Admirer ot Bacon, but in some respects his kindred geni- 
us—T' run, though ‘ hewn like the mangled body of Osiris, 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered to the four winds, 
shall be gathered limb to limb, and moulded, with every 
joint and member, into an immortal feature of loveliness 
und perfection.’ ”’ 

“We are more gratified than we - find words to ex- 
press, to find a publishing house in country, putting 
torth a publication like he Complete Words of Lord Ba- 
con, ina form at once compact, elegant, and economical.”’— 
Brother Jonathan. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE’S WORKS, 


COMPLETE, 


With a Life, prepared expressly for this edition, containing 
recent information relative to his Personal and 
Political Character, selected from the best 
authorities. 

In 4 Volumes 8vo., printed on large type. 

Price $6. 

“ Bolingbroke’s Writings take a deservedly high rank in 
the classical literature of England, and the appearance 
amongst us of a beautiful edition of his works is w be 
hailed as a sign of an improvement in public taste. We 
trust that they will meet with an extensive circulation and 
many readers. The intellectual wealth everywhere 
lavished throughout Bolingbroke’s works, makes them an 
invaluable study to the scholar. The rare excellence of 
his style cannot be too much commended. Direct, ner- 
vous, harmonious, burning with energy and overflowing 
with all the charms of rhetoric, it imparts interest to 
everything it touches, and seldom fails to give delight. 
Bolingbroke ever expresses his ideas with clearness and 
force. His thoughts appear to flow from his mind as easily 
as rays of light from the sun. He speaks right to the 
reader's soul, and infuses into him the teelings which ani- 
mate his own breast. We would recommend his writings 
to all who wish to obtain a mastery over the resources of 
our language, and to write it in such a way as to make 
others feel that they are in earnest.’—Southern Literary 
Messenger. 








A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
OF THE HISTORY OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY M. A. THIERS, 

LATE PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
Translated from the French, with Notes and Additions. 
The Four Volumes, complete in Two. 

Price only $3, cloth gilt. 


The edition of the History of the French Revolution now 
offered to the public is printed on VERY LARGE TYPE, 
on good paper, and contains upwards of 

Eighteen Hundred Large Octavo Pages, 
and is unquestionably the cheapest book ever published. 
It forms a necessary introduction to THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, by M. A. THLERS, VOW IN COURSE 
OF PUBLICATION, and the two works present a com- 


plete 
HISTORY OF FRANCE 
from the commencement of the French Revolution, iar 


| to the death of Napoleon. 





[Jan. 15. 


a 


NEW BOOKS. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE ERRORS OF 


MODERNINFIDELITY, 
ILLUSTRATED AND REFUTED. 
BY 8. M. SCHMUCKER, A. M. 
One volume 12mv., embossed muslin, 480 pages. 


A TREATISE 
ON THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
BY GRORGE 8, WOOD, EA, 
Author of the * Dispensatory of the U. 8." &e. 
This is a new work on the Practice of Medicine, and one 


of the most valuable ever issued from the American Press. 
No practising Physician should be without it. 





ALSO, GENERAL TAYLOR. 
THE LIFE OF 


GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


Comprising a Narrative of Events connected 
with his Professional Career, and authen- 
tic Incidents of his early years. 

BY J. REESE FRY AND R. T. CONRAD. 
With an Original and accurate Portrait, and cleven 
Elegant Llustrations. 

In one handsome 12mo. volume. 


“The superiority of this edition, over the 
publications of the day, consists in fuller and more authen- 
tic accounts of his family; his early life and lodian wars. 
The narrative of his proceedings in Mexico is drawn 
partly from reliable private letters, but chiefly from his 
own official correspondence. 

“It forms a cheap, substantial, and attractive volume, 
and one which should be read at the fireside of every 
to desire a faithful and true life of the old 
General.” 


CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTEER. 
A CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO; 
A GLIMPSE AT LIFE IN CAMP, 


“ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE ELEPHANT.” 


GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 





di8 4t No. 14 North Fourth st. Philadelphia. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
BOSTON, 


Have in Press, and will shortly Publish, 
THOUGHTS ON SOME [MPORTANT POINTS 
RELATING TO THE 


SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 


BY J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., 


Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, and 
author of “ Views of the Architecture of the Heavens.” 


Dr. Nichol has greatly modified this work expressly for 
the present American Edition. It contains an account of 
the latest discoveries and speculutions in either Continent, 
res ng the structure of the Stellar Universe. 

e plates aree vings in aquatint, and fac-similes of 
those used in the English edition. They are understood 
to be as successful representations of the t StarryCias- 
ters as have been hitherto anywhere uced. 

J. M. & Co. have the English edition of “ Conrempta- 
TIonNs ON THE Sovar System,” by J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 
Third edition, with ficteen plates, 

J. M. & Co will shortly publish Guesses at 
Trorn. New editivn, with additions, by Archdeacon 
Hare. 1 vol. 16mo. 25 tf 


STERLOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


4%~ subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al) the requisites of 
workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 





above :— 
Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. Daniel Fanshaw. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


ee 
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WORCESTER’S UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH L 


ANGUAGE. 


BY JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D. 


One Volume, octavo, sheep, pp.1032. 





The Publishers respectfully invite attention 


to the following eminent testimony to the 


excellence of this standard Dictionary. 


Tak execution of this Dictionary fully answers to its title. 


The Vocasvutary is probably more comprehensive tha 


n that of all preceding English Dictionaries united. 


Constant reference is made to AutHoRiTigs with respect to words newly introduced, and care is taken to note 


euch as are technical, foreign, obsolete, provincial, or vulga 


r. 


Tue De-rtrions are clear and exact, and those pertaining to technical and scientific terms are specially valuable 


to the general reader. 


The author has evicently bestowed great labor on Pronunciation. His system of Notation, which is easily un- 
derstood, and founded on a more complete analysis of the vowel sounds than we have elsewhere met with, together 
with his plan of exhibiting all the best English authorities in relation to words differently pronounced by different 
orthoepists, gives to this work important advantages as a Pronouncing Dictionary. 

In OnTHOGRaPuy he has made no arbitrary changes, but where usage is various and fluctuating, he has aimed to 
be consistent, and to reduce to the same rules words of similar formation. 

The insertion of GrammaticaL Form: anv IntLections or Worps to a much greater extent than they are given 
in other English Dictionaries, and the short critical notes on the orthography, the pronunciation, the grammatical form 
and construction, and the peculiar, technical, local, and American uses of words interspersed through the volume, 


give to this work much additional value. 


The — Vocasutary or M vexn GcoorapnicaL Names, with their pronunciation, anda greatly enlarged and 
i 


improved edition of \Valker’s Key to the pronunciation of Cl 
dages to the Dictionary. 


assical and Scriptural Proper Names, are important appen- 


A year has passed since this Dictionary was published ; and its already extensive use, both among cultivated 
Evglish readers, and men of wide learning, affords good testimony of its merits. We confideutly recommend it as con- 
taining an ainple and careful view of the present state of our language. 


JARED SPARKS, LL.D. 
McLean Protvssor of Ancient and Modern History, 
Harvard University 
MOSES STUART, D.D. 
Professor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. 
EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D. 
Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, A.M. 
Late Professor of Hebrew, &c., Harvard University. 


EDWARD T. CHANNING, LL.D, 
Boylston Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard University. 


EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D. 
President of Amherst College, Mass. 
MARK HOPKINS, D.D. 
President of Williams College, Mass. 
BENJ. HALE, D.D. 
President of Geneva College, N.Y. 
ALONZO POTTER, D.D. LL.D. 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
RUBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D. 
Professor in Jefferson Med. College, Philadeiphia, 
HECTOR HUMPHREY, D.D. 
President of St. John’s College, Md. 
DAVID L. SWAIN, LL.D. 
President of University of North Carolina. 


rofessor of Belles Lettres, Harvard University, |JOHN McLEAN, LL.D. 


FRANCIS BOWEN, A.M. 
Editor of the North American Review. 
CHARLES FOLSOM, A M. 
Librarian of the Boston Atheneum 


LEONARD WOODS, JR., D.D. 
President of Bowdoin College, Me. 





N. LORD, D.D. 
President of Dartmouth College, N.H. 


I concur fully in the leading portions of the above 


Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Ohio. 
PHILIP LINDSLEY, D.D. 
President of the University of Nashville, Tenn. 
N. LAWRENCE LINDSLEY, A.M, 
Professor of Ancient Language and Literature, Cum- 
berland University, Tenn. 


dati 





particulars referred to. 


not having had leisure to examine all the 


LEVI WOODBURY, LL.D. Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Mass. 
From # general and frequent reference to this Dictionary, in constant use, I fully concur in the general merits of 


the work, and regard it as a very valuable aid to science. 
THEO. FRELINGH 


UYSEN, LL.D. Chancellor of University of New York. 


Ihave used “ Worcester's Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language,” in preference to any 
JOHN WHEELER, D.D., President of University of Vermont. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 


other, for constant reference. 


*,* And for sale by Booksellers generally. 


No. 16 Water Street, Boston. 
d18 tf 





ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
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style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
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From the Rahway Register. 
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struck with the many beautiful and sublime passages from 
the first writers which Mr. Vandenhoff's exquisite tasie 
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medium through which to exhibit his art. Mr. V.’s entire 
success in this respect affords presumptive evidence, in out 
opinion, not merely of his thorough appreciation of “ na- 
ture to advantage dressed” (on which, after all, the life 
and spirit of elocution depend), but also of his transcendant 
skill as an artist. We have seen enough of the work to 
satisfy us it must take the lead of its kind. 
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A BEAUTIFUL ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
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UNITED STATES; 


WITH A 


BIOGRAPHY OF EMINENT ARCHITECTS, 
AND A GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS. 


BY 


MRS. L. C. TUTHILL. 


With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 


“ Behold those broken arches, that oriel all unglazed, 
That crippled line of column bleaching in the sun, 
The delicate shaft stricken midway, and the flying but- 


Idly p- FO forth to hold up tufted ivy.” 

M. F. Turrer. 

“Some pretend to judge of an individual by his hand- 
writing ; but I would rather say, show me his house."’— 
London Architectural Magazine. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The perception of the beautiful is amongst the nublest 
of God's gifts to man. When improved by culture, it 
diffuses over the poor wants of human nature a glory, like 
sunlight upon the dark and frozen earth. 

To the painter, the poet, the sculptor, and the novelist, 
to the traveller, to the reader and the writer of books of 
travel or of history, some acquaintance with architecture 
is indispensable. 

The study of ancient architecture is the study of his- 
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Reviews. 
History of the Girondists. By Alphonse de 
pp a Hg In three volumes. y Vol. IL. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


In noticing the first volume of this work on 
its appearance, several months since, we 
pointed out the more obvious characteristics of 
its style. The present volume is equally dis- 
cursive. There is the same tendency to paint 
scenes in a melo-dramatic way, as well as to 
announce inferences with oracular brevity. 
We are more than ever impressed with the 
idea that Lamartine’s legitimate vocation is 
that of a poet. He has not thrown a ray of 
philosophical light on the bloody and tumultuous 
period he describes ; but he has brought signi- 
ficant incidents into more relief and introduced 
shades of meaning into individual portraits— 
thus often rendering vivid what was indistinct, 
and suggesting new and more just conclusions 
in regard both to persons and events. Toa large 
class of readers, the a of this History will 
prove more agreeable than one more impres- 
sive and picturesque. It sometimes requires a 
certain energy of will to follow Carlyle in his 
stirring narration, while the tedious chronicle 
of mere research wearies readers of delicate 
taste. Lamartine.has aptly blended personal 
anecdote with public measures, the discussions 
of the assembly with glimpses of private cha- 
racter, detail with general effect—and this com- 
bination, united to a clear and flowing diction, 
makes his History attractive. The sectional 
arrangement adopted in the former volume is 
continued in the present—not however with the 
same propriety—as the events crowd upon each 
other so rapidly, and one is so interwoven with 
the other, that a continuous narrative is almost 
indispensable. It is in felicitous s 
rather than in completeness of design, that this 
work commends itself to the discriminating 
reader. We must again express our disap- 
pointment at the absence of any striking origi- 
nal materials, such as from the introduction we 
had been led to anticipate. The principal cir- 
cumstances are given with very little variation 
from the accounts of previous writers. Here 
and there a fresh anecdote occurs; now and 
then a more elaborate picture of a familiar 
scene is drawn, and sometimes the glowing 
epithet of the poet awakens sympathy ; but, on 
the whole, we do not value the work as a new 
contribution to history or a fresh induction from 
old facts, but as a graceful and occasionally 
eloquent tribute to the most interesting party 
created by the Revolution. As an instance of 
what we have indicated as Lamartine’s forle— 
character-painting, we quote the following poi- 
trait of a man whose name has probably attract- 
ed more vituperation than that of any indivi- 
dual of the period. It is amusing to contrast 
the poet’s kindly delineation with the malig- 
nantand sanguinary features which other wri- 
ters discern in the same individual : 


ROBESPIERRE. 


** Robespierre appeared to be the philosopher 
of the Revolution. By a “teetg of abstraction 
that only belongs to absolute convictions, he 


superiority arose from the fact that no one but 
himself seemed to serve the Revolution for 
itself, and he elevated himself on his disinter- 
estedness. Bya natural consequence the people 
recognised themselves in him. The Revolution 
was, in Robespierre’s eyes, not so much a politi- 
ca] cause as a religion of the mind. Deprived of 
the external requisites and the sudden inspira- 
tions of natural eloquence, he had cultivated his 
mind, he had meditated, written, erased so 
much, so long braved the inattention and sar- 
casms of his auditory, that he had at last given 
grace and persuasion to his language, and made 
his whole person, despite his stiff and thin 
figure, his feeble voice and strange gestures, an 
instrument of eloquence, conviction, and pas- 
sion. 
* Crushed, during the Constituent Assembly, 
by Mirabeau, Maury, Cazalés—vanquished at 
the Jacobins by Danton, Pétion, and Brissot— 
effaced at the Convention by the incomparable 
superiority of Vergniaud’s eloquence—if he had 
not been sustained by the obstinacy of the ideas 
that burned within him, and by the intrepidity 
of a will that felt its power of controlling every- 
thing because it dominated over him, he would 
have long previously abandoned the struggle and 
retreated to silence and obscurity. But it was 
far easier to him to die than to remain silent, 
when his silence appeared to him a desertion of 
his belief. In this his strength lay; he was the 
most convinced man of the whole Revolution; 
for this reason he was for a long time its obscure 
follewer, first its favorite, then its master, and 
lastly its victim. His misfortune, and then his 
crime, was that of looking on himself alone as 
ons and talented—of suspecting, envying, and 
ating all those who shared public opinion with 
him. Robespierre gained and merited the title 
of incorruptible, the most glorious the people 
could award him, since it was the title of their 
most perfect confidence, bestowed on him at a 
time when every one was suspected. Robes- 
pierre, who comprehended the realization of his 
political philosophy under the most different 
forms of government, provided the democracy 
was the centre, had not declaimed against roy- 
alty, had not repudiated the constitution of 1791, 
had not conspired on the 10th of August, and 
had not fomented the republic. Doubtless he 
preferred the republic as a more complete form 
of political equality, and a government in which 
the people only intrusted their liberty to them- 
selves ; but he saw no immediate and radical ob- 
jection in the democracy preserving a head ina 
king, and the unity of power ina popular mon- 
archy. He made acompact with him because 
he asked him nothing, he said, for himself—all 
for the people and the future. 


** The life of Robespierre bore witness to the 
disinterestedness of his ideas—his life was the 
most eloquent of his speeches ; and if his mas- 
ter, Jean Jacques Rousseau, had quitted his cot- 
tage of the Chaumettes or Ernonville to become 
the legislator of humanity, he could not have 
led a more retired or more simple existence; 
and this poverty was the more meritorious as it 
was voluntary. Every day the object of attempts 
at corruption from the court, the party of Mira- 
beau, the Lameths, and the Girondists, during 
the two assemblies, he had fortune within his 
reach, and disdained to open his hand; sum- 
moned by the election to fill the post of public 
accuser and judge at Paris, he had resigned and 
refused ene On live in honest and proud 
indigence. All his fortune, and that of his 
brother and sister, consisted in a few small farms 
in Artois, the farmers of which, related to his 
family, and very poor, paid their rents but irre- 
gularly. His salary as deputy, during the Con- 
stituent Assembly and the Convention, support- 
ed three persons, and he was sometimes forced to 
borrow from his landlord or his friends. His 
debts, which, after six years’ residence in Paris, 
only amounted to 4000 francs (£160) at his 
death, attest his frugality. 

* His life was that of an honest artisan; he 





was, to use the expression, separated from him- 
self, to confound himeelf with the people. His 


lodged in the Rue St. Honoré, at the house now 





This house, low, and in a court surrounded by 
sheds filled with timber and plants, had an 
almost rustic appearance. It consisted of a par- 
lor opening into the court, and communicating 
with a sa/on that looked into a small garden. 
From this salon a door led into a small study, in 
which was a piano. There was a winding stair- 
case leading to the first floor, on which the mas- 
ter of the house lived, and thence to the apart- 
ment of Robespierre. 

*“*This house belonged to a cabinet-maker, 
named Duplay, who had enthusiastically adopt- 
ed the principles of the Revolution. Intimately 
acquainted with several members of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, Duplay begged to be intro- 
duced to Robespierre, and the entire conformity of 
their opinions soon made them fast friends. The 
day of the massacres of the Champ-de-Mars, 
several members of the Society of the Friends of 
the Constitution thought that it would be unsafe 
for Robespierre to return to the Marais through 
a city still disturbed, and to abandon him with- 
out defence to the dangers said to threaten him. 
Duplay offered to shelter him, and from that mo- 
ment until the ninth Thermidor, Robespierre 
resided with the family of the cabinet-maker. 
Long acquaintance, a common table, and their 
association fer several years had converted the 
hospitality of Duplay into mutual attachment. 
The family of his landlord became a second 
family to Robespierre, and while they adopted 
his opinions they lost none of the simplicity of 
their manners or their religious observances; 
they consisted of a father, mother, a son—yet a 
youth—and four daughters, the eldest of whom 
was twenty-five and the youngest eighteen. Fa- 
miliar with the father, filial with the mother, 
paternal with the son, tender and almost bro- 
therly with the young girls,he inspired and felt in 
this small domestic circle all those sentiments 
that an ardent soul only inspires and feels by ex- 
tending itself over a large space abroad. 

** Love also attached his heart, where toil, 
poverty, and retirement had fixed his life. 
Eléonore Duplay, the eldest daughter of his 
host, inspired Robespierre with a more serious 
attachment than her sisters. This feeling, rather 
predilection than passion, was more reasonable 
on the part of Robespierre, more ardent and sim- 
ple on the part of the young girl. This affec- 
tion afforded him tenderness without torment, 
happiness without distraction ; it was the love 
that filled a man, plunged all day in the agitation 
of public life—repose of the heart after mental 
weariness, ‘ A noble.soul,’ said Robespierre of 
her; ‘ she would know equally how to die, as 
how to love.’ She had been surnamed Corne- 
lia. This mutual affection, approved of by the 
family, commanded universal respect from its 
purity. They lived in the same house as be- 
trothed, not as lovers. Robespierre had demand- 
ed the young girl’s hand from her parents, and 
they had promised it to him. 

“*« The total want of fortune, and the uncer- 
tainty of the morrow, prevented him from marry- 
ing her until the destiny of France was deter- 
mined on,’ he said; ‘ but he only awaited the 
moment when the Revolution should be deter- 
mined and wholly concluded, in order to with- 
draw from the turmoil and strife, and marry her 
whom he loved, retiring to live in Artois, on one 
of the farms which he had saved from among the 
possessions of his family, there to mingle his ob- 
scure happiness in the common lot of his ances- 
tors.’” “ 

“ Of all Eléonore’s sisters, Robespierre prefer- 
red Elizabeth, the youngest of the three, whom 
his fellow-townsman and colleague, as, 
sought in marriage, and subsequently espoused. 
This young lady, to whom the friendship of 
Robespierre cost the life of her husband eleven 
months after their union, has survived for more 
than half a century since that period, without 
having once recanted her entire devotion to 
Robespierre, and without having comprehended 
the maledictions of the world against this brother 
of her youth, who appears still te her memory 
so pure, so virtuous, so gentle ! : 

“The vicissitudes of the fortune, influence, 
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and popularity of Robespierre effected no altera- 
tiene fa his "dale mode of existence. The 
multitude came to implore favor or life at the 
door of his house, yet nothing found its way 
within. The private lodging of Robespierre con- 
sisted of a low chamber, constructed in the form 
of a garret, above some cart-sheds, the window 
of which opered upon the roof. It afforded no 
other prospect than the interior of a small court, 
scutehiliet a wood-store, whence the sounds of 
the workmen’s hammers and saws constantly 
resounded, and which was continually traversed 
by Madame Duplay and her daughters, who 
there performed all their household avocations 
This chamber was also separated from that of the 
landlord by a small room common to the family 
and himself. On the other side were two rooms, 
likewise attics, which were inhabited, one by 
the son of the master of the house, the other by 
Simon Duplay, Robespierre’s secretary, and the 
nephew of his host. This young man, whose 
patriotism was as violent as his opinions, burned 
to shed his blood in the cause of which Robes- 

ierre was the spirit. Enrolled as a volunteer 
in a regiment of artillery, he had lost his left leg 
by a cannon-ball at the battle of Valmy. 

** The chamber of the deputy of Arras contain- 
ed only a wooden bedstead, covered with blue 
damask ornamented with white flowers, a table, 
and four straw-bottomed chairs. This apart- 
ment served him at once for a study and dormi- 
tory. His papers, his reports, the manuscripts 
of his discourses, written by himself, in a regular 
but laborious handwriting, with many marks of 
erasure, were placed carefully on deal shelves 
against the wall. A few chosen books were 
also ranged thereon. A volume of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, or of Racine, was generally open upon 
the table, and attested his philosophical and 
literary predilection for these two writers. 

** It was there Robespierre passed the greater 
part of his day, occupied in preparing his dis- 
courses. He only went out in the morning to 





attend the meetings of the Assembly, and at | 


seven in the evening those of the Jacobins. His 
costume, even at the period when the dema- 
gogues affected the slovenliness and disorder of 
indigence, in order to flatter the people, was 
clean, decent, and precise, as that of a man who 
respects himself in the eyes of others. His 
white powdered hair, turned up in clusters over 
his temples, a bright blue coat, buttoned over 
his hips, open over the breast to display a white 
vest, short, yellow-colored breeches, white stock- 
ings, and shoes with silver buckles, formed his 
invariable costume during the whole of his 
public life, 


“*It was said that he desired, by thus never 
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and, lastly, Madame de Chalabre, a noble and 
rich lady, an epthusiast for Robespierre, devot- 
ing herself to him, as the widows of Corinth or 
of Rome to the apostles of the new creed, offer- 
ing him her fortune, to administer to the render- 
ing his ideas popular, and adroitly gaining the 
friendship of the wife and daughters of Duplay, 
to merit one look from Robespierre. 

** There was the Revolution discussed. At 
other times, after a little conversation and jesting 
with the young ladies, Robespierre, who was 
anxious to cultivate the mind of his betrothed, 
read to the family aloud, and generally from the 
tragedies of Racine. He delighted in reciting 
these beautiful verses, whether it were to pre- 
pare himself for the senate, by means of the 
theatre, or that he wished to elevate these 
simple minds to the level of those great senti- 
ments and great catastrophes of antiquity, which 
each day brought nearer to his part and their life. 
He seldom went out of an evening ; but two or 
three times a year he escorted Madame Duplay 
and her daughters to the theatre; it was always 
to the Théatre Frangais, and toclassicalrepresen- 
tations ; for he only liked tragical declamations, 
which reminded him of the council, tyranny, the 
people, notorious crimes, and exalted virtue— 
theatrical alike in his dreams and his relaxa- 
tions. 

“*On other days Robespierre retired early to 
his chamber, lay down, and rose again at night 
to work. The innumerable discourses he had 
delivered in the two national assemblies, and to 
the Jacobins, the articles written for his journal 
while he had one, the still more numerous 
manuscripts of speeches which he had prepared, 
but never delivered ; the studied style so remark- 
able, the indefatigable corrections which are 
marked with his pen upon the manuscripts, 
attest his watchings and his determination. He 
looked to art at least as much as toempire. He 
knew that the mass love the beautiful at least as 
much as the true. He treated the people as great 
writers treat posterity, without regard to their 
troubles, and without familiarity. He clothed 
himself in his philosophy and patriotism. 

**His only relaxations were solitary walks in 





imitation of his model, Jean Jacques Roussean, 
in the Champs Elysées, or about the environs of 
| Paris. His sole companion in these perambula- 
| tions was his great dog, who slept at his cham- 
ber door, and always followed his master when 
| he went out, This colossal animal, well known 
| in the district, was called Brount. Robespierre 
_was much attached to him, and constantly played 
with him. He was the only escort of this tyrant 
of opinion, who caused the throne to tremble, 
'and all the aristocracy of his country to fly for 


varying the style or color of his garments, to ‘refuge to other lands. 


make the same impression of himself in the | 


sight and imagination of the people, 
of his face would have caused. 

“ The features and expression of his counte- 
nance betrayed the perpetual tension of a mind 
. always at work, but none of the ill-will, trouble, 
or perversity of a bad man. These features dis- 
tended and relapsed into absolute gaiety when 
in-doors, at table, or in the evening, when around 
the wood fire in the humble chamber of the 
cabinet-maker. His evenings were all passed 
with the family, in chatting over the feelings of 


the day, the plans of the morrow, the conspira- | 


cies, of the aristocrats, the dangers of the patriots, 
and the prospects of public felicity after the 
triumph of the Revolution. [t was the nation in 
miniature, with its simple manners, its griefs, and 
sometimes its endearments. 

“* A very few of Robespierre’s and Duplay’s 
friends were admitted by turns into this inti- 
macy; Lameth and Pétion, at first ; Legendre 
very seldom; Merlin de Thionville, Fouché— 
who loved Rubespierre’s sister, but whom Robes- 

ierre did not like—often; Taschereau, Coffinhal, 

anis, Sergent, Piot; and, every evening, Lebas, 
Saint Just, David, Couthon, Buonarroti, a Tuscan 
riot, and descendant of Michael Angelo; 
Jamille Desmoulins; a man named Nicolas, a 
printer of a journal and of the orator’s speeches ; 


** In moments of extreme agitation, and when 


as a medal | the lives of the democrats were feared for, the 


printer Nicolas, and the locksmith Didier, 
and some friends accompanied Robespierre 
at a distance. He was irritated at these pre- 
cautions taken without his knowledge. ‘ Let 
me leave your house, and go and live alone,’ 
said he to his host ; ‘ | compromise your family, 
and my enemies will construe your children’s 
attachment to me into a crime,’ ‘ No, no, we 
will die together, or the people shall triumph,’ 
; answered Duplay. 

| “Sometimes on a Sunday all the family left 
| Paris with Robespierre, and the democrat, once 
| more the man, amused himself with the mother, 
the sisters, and the brother of Eléonore in the 
wood of Versailles or of Issy. 

** Thus lived this man, whose power, nothing 
immediately around him, became immense when 
at a distance from him. It was, however, a 
mere natine. This name existed only in opinion. 
Robespierre had become, by degrees, the only 
name incessantly repeated by the people. By 
force of producing himself in all the tribunes as 
the defender of the oppressed, he had stamped 
his image and the idea of his patriotism in the 
thoughts of this portion of the nation. 

** His residence with the joiner, his general 
life with a family of honest artisans, had not 





a locksmith named Didier, a friend of Duplay’s; 


a little contributed to identify the name of Robes- 





pierre with the revolutionary but honest mass of 
the people of Paris. The Duplays, their workmen, 
their friends in different quarters of the capital, 
spoke of Robespierre as a type of truth and virtue, 
In this time of fever of opinion, the workmen did 
not scatter themselves about, as now, after their 
labor, in places of pleasure or debauchery, to 
pass away the hours in idle conversation. One 
only thought agitated, dispersed, and reassem- 
bled the mob. 

** Among all these names of men, of deputies, 
of orators, resounding in their ears, the people 
selected some favorites. They interested them- 
selves for these parties, were hostile to their 
enemies, and amalgamated their cause with their 
own. 

** Mirabeau, Petion, Marat, Danton, Barnave, 
Robespierre, had been, or were still, by turns, 
the personifications of the multitude. But of all 
these popular names, none had rooted itself more 
gradually and more deeply in the minds of the 
mass than that of the deputy of Arras.” 


In a previous article, we referred to certain 
unjust allusions to this country, into which 
Lamartine inadvertently fell, and for which he 
was called to account in a very gentlemanly 
way, by one of our countrymen, in Paris, 
through the columns of the Journal des Debats. 
His prompt acknowledgment of error, and pro- 
mise to make the requisite amende honorable in 
the Appendix to his History, when completed, 
were alike creditable to his frankness and 
courtesy. One of the objectionable passages 
was that wherein the conduct of Tom Paine is 
identified with America, and a responsibility 
assigned her quite gratuitous in the premises. 
We extract the page devoted to the author of 
the “ Age of Reason :”— 


TOM PAINE. 


“A stranger sat among the members of the 
Convention—the philosopher, Thomas Paine, 
born in England, the apustle of American inde- 
pendence, the friend of Franklin, author of 
Good Sense, Rights of Man, and The Age of 
Reason—three pages of the New Evangelist, in 
which he had brought back political institutions 
and religious creeds to their primitive justice 
and lucidity; his name pos great weight 
among the innovators of the two worlds. His 
reputation had naturalized him in France, for 
that nation, who thought, who combated not for 
herself alone, but for the whole universe, re- 
cognised as countrymen all those zealous in the 
cause of reason and liberty. The patriotism of 
France, like that of religion, was not in the same 
language, or the approximation of frontiers, but 
in the fellowship of ideas. Paine, the friend of 
Madame Roland, Condorcet, and Brissot, had 
been elected by the town of Calais; the Giron- 
dists consulted him, and had placed him in the 
Comité de Surveillance. Robespierre himself 
affected for the cosmopolite radicalism of Paine 
the respect of a neophyte for ideas that are but 
dim and indistinctly understood. Paine had 
been loaded with favors by the king at the time 
when he had been sent to Paris to entreat suc- 
cor from France for America, and Louis XVI. 
had given the nascent republic 6,000,000 francs 
(£250,000). It was into the hands of Franklin 
and Paine that the king had confided this gift, 
and gratitude for past kindness should have seal- 
ed the lips of the philosopher; but he had nei- 
ther the memory nor the dignity befitting his 
station. Unable to express himself in French 
at the tribune, he wrote and read to the Conven- 
tion a letter, ignoble in its language as cruel in 
its intentions, a long series of insults, heaped, 
even in the depths of a dungeon, upon a man 
whose generous assistance he had formerly soli- 
cited, and to whom he owed the preservation of 
his own country. ‘ Considered as an individual, 
this man is unworthy the notice of the republic, 
but as an accomplice of the conspiracy against 
the people, you are bound to jnlae him,’ said 
Paine. ‘ As regards inviolability, that must not 
be mentioned ; only look upon Louis XVI. as a 
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man of limited abilities, badly brought up, like 
all kings, subject, it is said, to frequent fits of 
intemperance, and whom the Constituent As- 
sembly would imprudently re-establish on a 
throne for which he was never fitted.’ 


** Tt was in these terms that the voice of Ame- 
rica, freed by Louis XVI., resounded in the dun- 
geons of that monarch. An American, a citi- 
zen, a philosopher, demanded, if not the life, at 
least the ignominy of the king who had sheltered 
with French bayonets the cradle of the liberty 
of his country. Ingratitude expressed itself in 
outrages; and the philosopher degraded himself 
below despotism, in the language of Paine. 
Madarne Roland and her friends loudly applaud- 
ed the republican rudeness of this act and these 
expressions, and the Convention unanimously 
voted the impression of this letter ; but public 
feeling was indignant; it was rather the world 
that should hate Louis XVI. than the apostle of 
America and the friend of Franklin.” 


Our limits only permit one other extract, 
which we commend to the tale-writers and 
bards, as capable of being worked up into a 
very attractive story : 


** A ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 


**In one of these encounters between the ad- 
vanced guard of the French and the rear-guard 
of the Austrians, one of the young amazons, 
Félicité Fernig, who bore the orders of Dumou- 
riez to the head of his columns, found herself, 
accompanied only with a handful of French 
hussars, surrounded by a detachment of the 
enemies’ hulans. Avoiding with difficulty the 
sabres around her, she turned her bridle with a 
group of hussars to rejoin the column, when she 
perceived a young officer of the Belgian volun- 
teers who had been thrown from his horse by a 
shot, defending himself with his sabre against 
the hulans, who sought to slay him. Although 
this officer was unknown to her, Félicité rushed 
to his succor, killed with two pistol-shots two 
of the hulans, pnt the others to flight, dismoun - 
ed from her horse, relieved the wounded man, 
confided him to her hussars, accompanied him 
herself to the military hospital, and returned to 
rejoin her general. This young officer was 
named Vanderwalen, Left in the hospitals of 
Brussels after the departure of the French army, 
he forgot his wounds, but could never forget the 
heroine he had met with on the field of carnage. 
The countenance of that female, in the dress of a 
comrade in arms, precipitating herself into the 
mélée to rescue him trom death, and leaning 
afterwards over his blood-stained bed in the mili- 
tary hospital, tenaciously kept place in his 
remembrance. 

** When Dumouriez had fled to the enemy’s 
lands, and the army had lost all trace of the two 
young amazons whom it had drawn into its mis- 
fortunes and exile, Vanderwalen quitted the 
military service, and travelled through Ger- 
many in search of her to whom he owed his life. 
Long did he traverse in vain the principal towns 
of the north, without being able to obtain the 
slightest indication of the family of Fernig. He 
discovered them at last, refugees in the heart of 
Denmark. His gratitude ripened into love for 
the young girl, who had resumed the dress, the 
graces, and the modesty of her sex. He espous- 
ed her, and brought her home to his own coun- 
try. Théophile, her sister and companion in 
glury, followed Félicité to Brussels. She died 
there while yet young, without having been 
married. She cultivated the arts—was a mu- 
sician and a poetess, like Vittoria Colonna. 
She left poems stamped with masculine heroisr, 
feminine sensibility, and worthy of accompany- 
ing ber name to immortality. 

** These two sisters, inseparable in life, in 
death, as upon the field of battle, repose under 
the same cypress—in a foreign land. Where 
are their names upon the marble monuments of 
our triumphal arches? Where are their pic- 
tures at Versailles? Where are their statues 
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History of Architecture from the Earliest 
Times ; ils present condition in Europe and 
the United Siates; with a Biography of Emi- 
nent Architects, and a Glossary of Architec- 
tural terms. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, with 
numerous illustrations. Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton: Philadelphia. 


Arcutrecture, before all the arts of inven- 
tion and design, is the one which addresses 
itself to the property sentiment of every indi- 
vidual—appealing at once to his necessities, 
comforts, and the adequate enjoyment of ex- 
istence. While sculpture, painting, music, 
and their collaterals, cater for a refinement of 
the intellectual—the realization of cherished, 
abstract conceptions—architecture appeals di- 
rectly to a household feeling, administering to 
the utilitarian matter-of-fact items of our 
every-day life. It is the fashioning of every- 
one’s nest, within which he pursues the occu- 
pations of his terrestrial mission—the confines 
where his hopes are born, his plans matured 
—and with most persons,—his projects accom- 
plished. It is the rearing of materials into 
an enclosure, wherein, collectively, man may 
grow, worship, traffic, and enjoy the hours of 
his earthly sojourn. In a word, architecture 
is the outer casing of every individual, corpo- 
real—within which he eats, sleeps, and does 
away with the greater amount of his clay 
vitality. Its importance, therefore, implies the 
necessity that every man and woman make 
themselves acquainted in a measure with its 
first principles—that they may regulate their 
surroundings in life with more or less taste, 
according to their means—adapting the beau- 
tiful of propriety to a “clay biggin” or a 
palace, as their lot may be cast. 

It should be one of the elementary studies 
in our primary schools—then, each cluster _of 
traditions would assume an appropriateness to 
locality—an adaptation to their individual pur- 
poses—a harmony in proportion and arrange- 
ments—which, while increasing our visual 
pleasure, would add a thousand fold to our 
enjoyment of existence. 

Every one who has reflected upon his walls, 
with their door and window constructions— 
his furniture, with its array of bow-legged 
chairs and straddling tables—his church, with 
its pews of perpendicular backs, and short 
accommodations for stowing away his lower 
extremities—the sight-martyrdom of looking 
concentrated rainbows in the face for three 
long hours, gathering through his ears only 
at long intervals an idea from his pastor—has 
felt the want of some book which would in- 
struct him in a few hours with the principles 
of architectural taste—that he might regulate 
his own domestic establishment, that he might 
know the why of his discomfiture at church 
and elsewhere, and from whence to seek a 
remedy. 

This want has been in a great measure un- 
supplied—joyfully we hail, therefore, such a 
work as our authoress, with much care and 
ability, has given to the necessities of every 
individual who does not make the art of build- 
ing a study. 

The work is not intended for a professional 
man or scientific investigator, but to the 
ladies of the United States, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, as arbiters of taste, ard to the a So 
in art it offers a concise history of architec- 
ture. The first chapters relate to its develop- 

ment in the early stages of the world—this 
leads to a chapter on architectural principles, 
the qualifications of an architect, the present 
state of the art in our country, and the adapta- 





upon our frontiers, bedewed with their blood ” 


— 





| purposes. The object which our authoress 


had in view was to produce a volume which 
should fill the unsupplied space in every family 
library, and to impress upon all the impor- 
tance of a knowledge of what ministers so 
much to their happiness and comfort. The 
glossary of Architectural terms appended is a 
very useful portion of the work, inasmuch as 
technicalities in building are what annoy the 
uninitiated most, when endeavoring to explain 
their ideas to the architect or mechanic. 
Without offering a profound archeological 
treatise, or speculating upon the properties of 
this style and that, or meddling with any of 
the various controversies which have occupied 
learned minds—absorbing valuable time for 
meagre results—-we have a historical synopsis, 
told to the understanding of all, from the 
aboriginal to the refined eras, with engraved 
specimens in elucidation of the text, embrac- 
ing many examples of the style of domestic 
architecture now in vogue throughout the 
United States. 

The gap in the general inquirer’s requisi- 
tions upon this important topic being so ably 
filled, we can but hope that the work will find 
its way to every man’s collection, and lead to 
a thorough agitation of the adaptation of archi- 
tecture to our domestic, municipal, and go- 
vernmental institutions. 

The wants of the community, and accu- 
mulation of means, require our enlightened, 
refined, and philosophic instruction upon this 
subject, in order that all materials, whether of 
individual possession, or property of the com- 
munity, may be reared into forms of which 
the nation may be proud, and which shall 
proclaim our generation to the ages yet un- 
born. 

In recommending the work as a household 
text book, we cannot but congratulate the 
authoress upon the taste and beauty with 
which her work has been given to the public 
by her enterprising publishers. 





Anniversary Discourse before the New York 
Academy of Medicine. By John W. Fran- 
cis,M.D. Published by order of the Acade- 
my, 1847. 


WE noticed the organization of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, in our journal, as among 
the most important of local scientific move- 
ments. The objects of the institution, its mo- 
ral necessity, and the principles upon which 
it is founded, are unfolded with much reflection 
and eloquence in the discourse before us. 
Doctor Francis has viewed the interests and 
aims of the medical profession with reference 
to its most extensive relations. He regards 
the healing art as a great branch of social 
economy, as connected, not only with indivi- 
dual well-being, but with municipal, legal, 
scientific, and artistic interests. ‘Thus broadly 
considered, and the arguments enforced by 
frequent historical allusion, personal reminis- 
cence, and beautiful rhetoric, this discourse 
will prove of no common interest to the gene- 
ral reader ; while the professional man cannot 
fail to gather from it a nobler idea of his 
vocation, and a deeper sense of its responsi- 
bility. 

The discourse commences with a brief, but 
forcible attempt to characterize the present 
age. The necessity of associated effort is 
lucidly pointed out, the prevalent abuses in 
medical practice significantly enforced, and 
hence the necessity of an academy explained. 
Having defined its object, the Doctor then pro- 
ceeds, with what strikes us as a remarkably 











tion of building to our climate, means, and 





able vindication of his profession. He dilates 
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the interesti ints of its history, i 
inestimable services pap mankind, its vast mo- 
dern triumphs, and its most illustrious orna- 
ments. In a digression full of new and strik- 
ing facts, the orator indulges in an American 
aa Knickerbocker vein of feeling, paying a 
masterly tribute to the advancement both of 
his country and native state. The pages de- 
voted to the memory of the old Dutch and mo- 
dern New York physicians, contain valuable | 
and original data. The desideraia in medical | 
science are next acutely designated ; its rela- | 
tion to social the fine arts, and genius, | 
is elaborately enforced ; and in this portion of | 
the address, occur numerous passages effective | 
in reasoning and rich in expression. 





Space does not permit us to make copious | . 


extracts from the more historical portion) 
of the address; but its aim is so much} 
more comprehensive, and its execution | 
80 y superior to the majority of similar | 
uctions, that we have felt impelled to call | 

the attention of our readers to what has proved | 
to us, not only a very instructive dissertation, | 
but a genuine literary treat. 
There are many es of interest that | 
we would gladly quote, but the ame, f 
rapid professional view must, from its historical | 
ue, take the precedence of all of them: 


“Tue Mepicat PRACTITIONERS OF New | 
Yorx.—New York has been signally blessed in | 
her physicians. Imperfect as are the records 
concerning our early Dutch doctors, I find many 
prominent individuals among them, who, to 
medical erudition and scientific knowledge, 
added experience in political councils, and ren- 
dered services of no small consideration to the 
public weal. Several came direct from Holland, 
the land of their birth and the place of their 
education. Their public trusts were for the 
most part assigned them by the authorities of | 
the Dutch West India Company. Johannes 
Megapolensis and his son Samuel are recognised 
as the most conspicuous of these public wor- 
thies; they were men of learning and charac- 
ter; the son, Samuel, was a physician, and re- 
ceived his earlier education at Harvard Univer- | 
sity, and uated M D, at Leyden. He prac- | 
tised medicine at New Amsterdam for some | 
time ; but was subsequently elected by the | 
pospe as one of the commissioners to negotiate | 
with the British the articles for the capitulation | 








church affairs. The prevailing language of the 
place was the Low Dutch; some, however, 
used the German, some the English, and others 
the French, while the Portuguese was used by 
the Jews. The population of New York at that 
period was 4,202 (a little over the number of 
this audience), including 575 colored slaves. 
Among the records on the subject of the patho- 
logical examination, we find that the Council 
ordered that eight pounds eight shillings be paid 
by Mr. Collector to the chirurgeons fur opening 
and inspecting the said body. This, I believe, 
may be pronounced the first or earliest example 
of a post-mortem examination in the annals of 
our science in this country. John Bard and 
Peter Middleton, sixty years after (175), dis- 
sected in this city the human body, for the pur- 
ose of imparting medical instruction. : 

“ At the commencement of 1700 there arrived 
in this city an individual, whose name has, in 
his descendants, become familiar to our ears, 
and historical in the political annals of the 
Union. John Van Beuren, of Van Beuren, near 
Amsterdam, in Holland, a pupil of Boerhaave, 
and a graduate of Leyden, at the age of twenty- 
two years, was, upon the recommendation of his 
great teacher, appointed surgeon ofa Dutch fleet 
which sailed for New York, after touching at 
the coast of Africa. Soon after his arrival in 
this city, he, at the instigation of the Governor, 
was chosen physician and surgeon to the then 
Alms House; he enjoyed a large practice; at 
the age of twenty-five years he was married, and 
had five sons and three daughters, and from him 
issued the whole family of the Van Beurens. 
His youngest son, Beekman, was born in this 
city in 1727, and died in 1812. 
his father, the first settler, as physician to the 
Alms House until the English army entered the 
city. At the peace of 1783 he again accepted 
his public trust, but resigned it in 1784. He 
was the first physician who introduced the 
practice of inoculation for the small-pox in our 
public institutions. All the sons of John Van 
Beuren attained to the age of eighty and eighty- 
five years. 


Turning now from this early period of 
Knickerbocker History, the Doctor gives us 
the following sketch of some later physicians. 
Reminiscence we consider his forte, and trust 
one day to see a volume of local and persona! 
recollections from his genial pen. 

* The distinguished Cadwallader Colden, 
eminent as a philosopher, natugalist, and writer, 


He succeeded | 


of the province. About the same time Johannes | gave us the first particular account of our cli- 
La Montagne, who was also one of the council, | mate in 1720. He also wrote on the sore-throat 
was pronounced a skilful doctor of medicine. | distemper in 1735, and observations on the 
It appears from the Rensselaerwick papers, that | malignant fever which prevailed in New York 
a surgeon of the name of Abraham Staes was | in 1741-2. 


rofitable to an inquirer of like facts, one Mr. 

inneus, I have not yet satisfied myself whe- 
ther Johnson was a practitioner in New York at 
that early date. In 1740, Isaac Dubois took his 
degree of Doctor in Medicine at Leyden, at 
which time he published a dissertation on the 
use and abuse of blood-letting. He, doubtless, 
had listened to the instructions of Boerhaave. 
He exercised the art in New York. Contempo- 
rary with Dubois, was a physician of note of the 
name of John Nicoll. He was imprisoned by 
Leisler, and subsequently presided as judge on 
the trial of the accused governor. Dr. John 
Dupuy was also another contemporary who 
flourished in this place; he was learned and 
eminent in his calling, but died early, in the 
28th year of his age, in 1745. 

“ Dr. John Bard, long a distinguished clinical 
practitioner in New York, published several pa- 
pers on the Yellow Fever, and an essay on the 
nature and cause of the malignant Pleurisy 
which proved so fatal to the inhabitants of Long 
Island in the winter of 1749. He further added 
to the usefulness of a life of great toil by private 
instruction in practical medicine, I at present 
remember but one of his immediate pupils, Dr. 
Henry Mott, who exercised for many years the 
art, both on Long Island, where he was born, 
and also in this metropolis, and where he, in 
1840, died at the advanced age of 83 years. Dr. 
Mott was a promoter of the mercurial practice 
in the sore-throat distemper and in other dis- 
eases, and was much associated during his pro- 
fessional career with Dr. Ogden and Dr. Muir- 
'son: but he will be long remembered in our 
annals as the father of Valentine Mott, the great 
chirurgeon of our times, the improver of the art, 
and the introductor of surgical anatomy and pa- 
thology in our schools of medical science. Dr. 
Peter Middleton’s Historical Inquiry, on the an- 
cient and present state of medicine, delivered 
twenty years after, 1769, was a most effective 
essay. Middleton was learned, acute, and prac- 
tical; in manner singularly refined, and of a 
generous nature. He arrived in this country 
with Dr. William Hunter, of Scotland, who 
|came to Rhode Island in 1752; and who was 
_ rendered famous by his anatomical lectures there. 
| Middleton wrote an excellent paper on Croup, 
and was the first professor of the practice of 
| physic in the new! y-organized medical school 
connected with Columbia College. Middleton 
died in New York, in 1781. He was a man of 
4 excellence, widely known, and admired by 
all. 

“ Dr. John Jones, ever to be remembered as a 
— to Washington and the surgeon to 

ranklin, was a native of Long Island; he com- 
pleted his education abroad, at London, Leyden, 





also here. Hans Kierstede, still earlier, was a 
pee ape surgeon here ; and a daughter of Tryn 

ansen Was eminent at the same period as a 
female obstetrician. Gerardus Beekman, also, 
for a short time exercised the active duties of a 
physician, About 1660, Jacob D. Commer was 
noted as the city surgeon, but soon after removed 


to New Amstcl, now Newcastle, Delaware. A | daughter, who received the high compliment of | 


His Principles of Action in Matter 
evinced great acumen, and was a production of 
high repute. His History of the Five Nations is 
universally known. Colden was remarkably 
skilled in botanical knowledge; and from the 
Linnean correspondence, recently published by 

Sir James Edward Smith, we find that it was 
Colden himself, and not his distinguished 


and Paris. As surgeon, he holds the first rank 
among the practitioners of the art in that day. 
| In 1768, he was chosen an associate in the same 
school with Middleton. His volume on Wounds 
and Fractures, published in 1776, and subse- 
quently re-printed, attests his great qualifica- 
tions. Percival Pott and William Hunter are 
to be enumerated among his scienti‘ic friends 
“Dr. Samuel Bard, the associate of Middle- 
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post-mortem examination is recorded in 1691, having a plant of the tetrandrous class named | ton, Clossy, Smith, Tennant, and Jones, as the 


and Johannes Kerfbyl and five others of the 
faculty testified to the accuracy of the statement 
set forth. The subject was the body of Governor 


Sloughter, who had died suddenly under suspi- | 


|Coldenia. Colden was the first American ex- 
| positor of the Linnean system, in the New 
_World. This classification he taught on the 


| banks of the Hudson, almost immediately after 


founder of our first medical school, was conspi- 
_cuous for his classical and general a 
/and his great practical skill in medicine. He 
| was first professor of natural philosophy, and 


cious circumstances, The details are sufficiently its announcement by the illustrious Swede. | subsequently of clinical medicine, and was long 


minute, and evince an acquaintance with autop- 
sic investigations creditable to the pathological 
knowledge of the times. There was sufficient 
variety in the nativities of these doctors ; Kerfbyl 


appears to have been the most eminent among | 


em; he was a graduate of the University of 
Leyden, a member of the colonial legislature 
under the Earl of Bellamont, and a friend of 
Leisler. He came from Holland, and died about 
1699. John Lockhart was a Scotchman ; Tho- 
mas Thornhill and Robert Brett were English- 
men. Lucal Van Eflinchoone seems to have 
een from Germany. Gilles Gaudineau, who 
signs himself Chirurgo-Physician, was a French- 


'Kalm, the traveller, the Professor at Abo, a 
pupil of Linneus, with whom Colden became 
personally acquainted, might have given him 
| the first intimations of the artificial system, as it 
_is known that its principles were expounded in 
America before they were recognised in Great 
Britain. Indeed, Hudson first naturalized the 
sexual system, by adapting it to English plants, 
in 1762, * 

** About a century ago, Dr. Johnson, of Perth 
Amboy, in New Jersey, was sedulously devoted 
to Flora, and maintained a correspondence on 
subjects of natural history with the philosophers 
of Europe. In one of his letters he says, he 





man. He was a liberal contributor of money to 


thinks the information he imparts will be found 


Dean of the Faculty in Columbia College. In 
his later years, he was the first President of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, upon its re- 
organization in 1811. His acquirements while 
at Edinburgh secured him the Hope medal for 
Botany, and Haller commended his thesis for the 
Doctorate, De Viribus Opii. His inquiry into 
the nature, cause, and cure of Angina Suffocati- 
va, first appeared in the Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society. He wrote 
some papers on the nature of Yellow Fever, 
printed in the Facts and Observations, in the 
Additional Facts and Observations of the Col] 
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of Philadelphia. His Compendium of Midwife. 
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ry has had a wide circulation. To Dr. Bard, 
clinical medicine and humanity at large are 

eatly indebted for his successful efforts in lay- 
ing the foundation of that important institution, 
the New York Hospital. Few surpassed Bard 
in all the best and noble qualities which consti- 
tute intellectual and moral excellence. His 
memory is still cherished with the most grateful 
associations by the few of our venerable citizens 
who still abide with us, 

** Our profession is indebted to Dr. Jacob Og- 
den, of Jamaica, Long Island, but who practised 
largely in this city, for his Letters on the ma- 
lignant sore-throat distemper, bearing date 1769, 
and 1774, Ogden was a bold and vigorous prac- 
titioner, and urged with great earnestness the 
mercurial practice in pneumonic affections. 

“In 1781, Dr. Richard Bayley, of this city, 

ublished his letters, addressed to Dr. William 

unter, of London, on Angina Trachealis, a 
tract of singular merit, and from which we are 
justified in giving to him the merit of being the 
first writer who understood the nature and treat- 
ment of Croup. He wrote a volume of deep in- 
terest on the Yellow Fever of New York, as it 
prevailed in 1795; and in which work he at- 
tempted to give distinctiveness to the terms con- 
tagion and infection. As Health Physician of 
the Port of New York, he addressed a series of 
letters to the New York Common Council on 
that subject, which more than any other for a 
long while engrossed his attention, the origin of 
the Yellow Fever, and the nature and expedi- 
ency of quarantine laws. Too much cannot be 
said in behalf of the exertions he made to esta- 
blish our Lazaretto, and the State regulations 
which originally existed, to lessen the evils of 
pestilential miasmas. 

«The first medical degree conferred in this 
city, was that of Bachelor of Medicine, in 1769, 
upon two candidates, Samuel Kissam and Robert 
Tucker; and in 1770, that of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, upon Samuel Kissam, the first-named of 
these gentlemen. I must trespass a moment 
concerning this Kissam. The first graduated 
Doctor of Medicine in the Western Hemisphere 
calls for a word or two. John Kissam, of the 
family of the Kissams, early left England, and 
embarked for America. A part of them emi- 
grated to Long Island, where the aforesaid 
Samuel was born, at Madnan, now Great Neck, 
about the year 1745. His father, John, had five 
sous, of whom the most eminent was Benjamin 
Kissam, eminently distinguished as a lawyer at 
our bar, and the preceptor of the late venerable 
statesman, John Jay. He was also the father of 
the late prominent surgeon, Dr. Richard S. Kis- 
sam. Samuel, our first graduate, entered upon 
the grag of physic in the city of New York, 
but left it soon after his graduation, with Ten- 
nant, tne Professor of Obstetrics, to enjoy better 

rospects in the West Indies; an denies field of 

usiness enabled him soon to realize a fortune, 
but he and Tennant within a few years fell vic- 
tims to the Yellow Fever of that climate. 


**T am forbidden to be more minute on indivi- 
dual characters, or to extend these observations 
at this.time. Nor can I at present dwell on the 
history of our first Medical School. It would 
gratify individual feeling, and be, perhaps, not 
without its use, to commemorate the services of 
the generous Clossey, a sound anatomist, a good 
writer, and an ardent and excellent teacher ; to 
contemplate the moral worth and acquirements 
of Tennant, our first Professor of Midwifery, 
who found a premature grave in the West 
Indies ; and dwell for a little while on the ex- 
cellent Crosby, whose professional sagacity and 
eta worth still secure him a grateful and 

onorable remembrance in this city; to note the 
labors for the promotion of knowledge, medical 
and classical, of Dr. James Jay ; and record the 
more striking circumstances which marked the 
career of Dr. James Smith, the first Professor, 
chronologically, of Chemistry, —s us: few 
men possessed greater opportunities of learning ; 
and that he was not an inapt scholar, his Disser- 
tation at Leyden, De Febre Intermittente, 
evinces, 
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We admire the spirit of cordial appreciation in 
which the author’s contemporaries are referred 
to, and regret that our limits forbid an extract 
from the eloquent tribute to his teacher, the 
late Doctor Hosack ; we must, however, con- 
tent ourselves with a single quotation from the 
historical portion of the Discourse. 


** As we approach a period nearer our own, 
we find no dearth of memorable individuals for 
medical approbation. Among the number who 
won domestic renown, was Magrath, who is im- 
mortalized by Smollet. He was by birth an 
Irishman, and arrived in New York about 1740, 
where for nearly forty years he was conspicuous 
for the boldness of his practice, and the austeri- 
ty of his character. He was strenuous in the re- 
commendation of water, internal and external, as a 
curative agent, and might be classed as the first 
hydropathist among us, if we are ready to with- 
hold the claims of our Indian aborigines to that 
conjectural treatment. During that memorable 
epoch in the history of New York, when British 
rule held dominion by the army of occupation, 
the professional tone of this metropolis was well 
sustained by the medical men who, as army sur- 
g2ons chiefly, resided here. Van Dyke, from 
Scotland, Proctor and Nooth from England, 
Michaelis, from Germany, are to be enumerated 
as the most prominent. Bard, Nicoll, Tillary, 
and Bayley were also of the number who, at 
times during that crisis, practised here. 

** Let me close this portion of our medical his- 
tory with a short notice of one, whose profes- 
sional excellence as a clinical physician, united 
to his strong intellectual qualities, high moral 
integrity, and protracted life, enabled him to act 
no inconsiderable part in the responsible voca- 
tion of healing. George Christian Anthon was 
born in Saltzungen, in the Duchy of Saxe 
Meiningen, in Germany, in August, 1734, and 
died in New York, December, 1815. He ob- 
tained his medical diploma at Amsterdam ; en- 
tered the service of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, and sailed for Surinam in South America: 
was captured by a privateer, and brought into 
the harbor of New York: he was appointed 

arrison Surgeon at New York, by Lord Am- 

erst, transferred thence to Detroit,and appoint- 
ed Surgeon-General at that post. He continued 
at Detroit during the French and Indian wars, 
with the exception of a period, during which he 
was taken prisoner by the Indians, and convey- 
ed down the Mississippi to Pittsburgh. At the 
close of the Revolutionary struggle with the mo- 
ther country, he turned his attention to New 
York, and arrived in this city in 1784, where he 
continued almest uninterruptedly devoted to his 
profession until the close of his long life. It is 
to be regretted that we have no writings of his 
on the art to which he devoted himself. He 
was an assiduous observer, and fertile and ener- 
getic in medical appliances. Few observed so 
much of the yellow fever, as it laid waste this 
city in its several visitations, and none more he- 
roically braved the pestilence. His wide know- 
ledge, from personal observation, of febrile dis- 
orders as they afflict city and country, densely- 
inhabited localities, or a sparse population, gave 
commanding weight to his opinions on such 
topics. His philanthropy was characteristic of 
the liberality of his sentiments, and his benevo- 
lence an attractive feature in his character. 

**T have said sufficient to demonstrate the 
talents, acquirements, and activity of the profes- 
sors and practitioners of our art, at a time when 
motives to exertion were less urgent than at the 

resent day; when, to win favor and secure 
ame, still stronger resolution, a more systematic 
distribution of time, and uninterrupted efforts, 
both mental and corporeal, are indispensable,” 





Ho.sein.—Two of probably the finest pictures 
by Holbein, have been lately discovered in the 
attic of a public institution at Augsburg, where 
they were exposed to every contingency of wea- 
ther and accident. They are portraits of an 





; Augsburg patrician and his wife, 
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The Middle Kingdom; a Survey of the 
Geography, Government, Education, Social 
Life, Arts, Religion, &c., of the Chinese 
Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. Wells 
Williams. Wiley & Putnam, New York 
and London. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Oxe of the most curious and interesting 
portions of this work, is the chapter devoted to 
the History and Chronology of China,” which 
presents an abstract of their fabulous and 
doubtful, as well as their established history. 
We have been particularly led to remark the 
very singular resemblance between the first 
rude elements of Chinese Mythology, referring 
to the creation of order and harmony out of the 
void and formless chaos, to the corresponding 
part of the Mythology of the Norsemen. The 
great Scandinavian giant, from whose shoul- 
ders sprang Ask and Embla, the progenitors of 
the human race, and whose vast bulk contri- 
buted to form the globe, by the transformation 
of his flesh into soil, his bones into rocks, his 
veins into rivers, &c., finds an exact counter- 
part in the fable of the great Pwanku. Those 
who are familiar with the Scandinavian Sagas 
of the Creation, will at once recognise their 
wonderful similarity to the following :— 


Cuinese FABLE oF THE CREATION.—** The 
Rationalists have penetrated furthest into the 
Dedalian mystery of this cosmogony, and they 
go on to show what Pwanku did, and how he did 
it. They picture him holding achisel and mal- 
let in his hands, splitting and fashioning vast 
masses of granite floating confusedly in space. 
Behind the openings his powerful hand has 
made, are seen the sun, moon, and stars, monu- 
ments of his stupendous labors; and at his right 
hand, inseparable companions of his toils, but 
whose generation is left in obscurity, stand the 
dragon, the phenix, and the tortoise, and some- 
times the unicorn, divine types and progenitors 
with himself of the animal creation. His efforts 
were continued eighteen thousand years, and by 
small degrees he and his work increased ; the 
heavens rose, the earth spread out and thickened, 
and Pwanku grew in stature, each of them six 
feet every day, till, his labors done, he died for 
the benefit of his handywork. His head became 
mountains, his breath wind and clouds, and his 
voice thunder ; his limbs were changed into the 
four poles, his veins into rivers, his sinews into 
the undulations of the earth’s surface, and his 
flesh into fields; his beard, like Berenice’s hair, 
was turned into stars, his skin and hair into 
herbs and trees ; and his teeth, bones, and mar- 
row, into metals, rocks, and precious stones ; his 
dropping sweat increased to rain, and lastly 
(nascitur ridiculus mus) the insects which stuck 
to his body were transformed into people !” 

We, who pride ourselves on the vast strides 
which our enlightened age is taking in the 
path of never-ending progress, and who look 
upon each new revelation of spiritual philoso- 

y as a sublime proof that we have over- 
climbed the heights which any age or nation 
before us had attained, will be somewhat sur- 
prised to know that the mystical teachings of 
our modern transcendental school have n 
fully equalled in the philosophic lore of the 
Celestial Empire. The following choice speci- 
men of the Chinese “ Vestiges of Creation,” 
shows to what a deep spiritual insight their 
metaphysicians arrived ; 

“ Heayen, was formless, an utter chaos ; and 
the whole mass was nothing but confusion. O1- 
der was first produced in the pure ether, and out 
of it the universe caine forth ; the universe pro-~ 
duced air, and air the milky-way. When the 
pure male principle yang had been diluted, it 
formed the heavens; the heavy and thick parts 
coagulated, and formed the earth. The refined 
particles united very soon, but the union of the 
thick and heavy went on slowly; therefore the 
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heavens came into existence first, and the earth | permanent masts. In all except the smallest, a ** Besides the various kinds used for houses and 
afterwards. From the subtle essence of heaven | wale or frame projects from the side, on which | passengers, the revenue service employ a nar- 
and earth, the dual principles yin and yang | the boatmen walk when poling the vessel The | row, sharp-built boat, propelled by forty or fifty 
were formed; from their joint operation came sails are made of common mutting, and sewed | rowers, at the rate of twelve or fourteen miles 
the four seasons, and these putting forth their intoa single sheet, and provided with yards at | an hour. They are armed with swivels, spears, 
energies gave birth to all the products of the | the top and bottom, and bamboo ribs on the face, boarding-hooks, and pikes, and lined on the sides 
earth. The warm effluence of the yang being which serve to retain the loops that run on the | with a ghastly array of rattan shields painted 
condensed, produced fire; and the finest parts of mast, and enable the boatmen to haul them close | with tigers’ heads. The smugglers about Can- 
fire formed the sun. The cold exhalations of on the wind. A driver is sometimes placed on | ton have similarly made boats, and now and then 
the yin being likewise condensed produced wa- | the taffrail, and a small foresail near the bow, | simulate the government boats in their appear- 
ter ; and the finest parts of the watery substance | but the mainsail is the chief dependence; no | ance, which, on their part, often compete with 
formed the moon, By the seminal influence of | Chinese boat has a bowsprit. Few sailors are| them in smuggling. Having no national flaz, 
the sun and moon, came the stars. Thus heaven mora expert at managing their craft than the | each officer hoists the titular banner belonging 
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was adorned with the sun, moon, and stars; the | Chinese on the coast, but the boatmen in the in- | to his own office. Junks carry a great assort- 


earth also received rain, rivers, and dust.” 

These volumes also contain an explanation | 
of the Chinese religious doctrines, combined 
witha description of their priestly ceremonies 
and incantations ; a comprehensive history of | 
the establishment of Christian missions among | 
them ; an account of their commerce and in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, embracing | 
brief but highly interesting notices of the few 
travellers who have ever visited them; and 
much additional information, which we have | 
found in no other work on the subject. They | 
fill a place in useful literature, which has long 
remained vacant, and the fresh and entertain- 
ing manner in which Mr. Williams has per-_ 
formed this important task, will secure for 
them a widely-extended perusal. 

We now take leave of them with the fol-| 
lowing extract, whose verisimilitude, so far as , 
the “ junk” is concerned, our city readers can 
confirm for themselves. A century hence the 

wth of our commercial metropolis may 

rive some of its inhabitants to occupy floating 

town lots in our rivers in imitation of John 
Chinaman. 

**In the construction and management of, 
their river craft, the Chinese excel. Most of | 
the boats are intended to be the residences of 
those who navigate them, and regard is had to, 
this in their arrangement. Only a part of the) 
fleets of boats seen on the river at Canton are | 
intended for transportation, a large number | 
being designed for fixed residences, and perhaps 
half of them are moored stein and stern in rows. | 
They are not obliged to remain where they sta- 
tion themselves, but both the boats and their in- 
mates are under the supervision of a water po- 
lice, who register them and point out the posi- 
tion they may occupy. Boats for families, those | 
in which oil, salt, fuel, or other articles are sold, | 
lighters, P e-boats, flower-boats, and other 
kinds, are by this means grouped together, and 
more easily found. It was once ascertained that 
there were 84,000 boats registered as belonging 


(terior are greatly their inferiors for address and 


couraze. 

** The internal arrangement of the dwelling- 
boats is simple, nor are they as dirty as the 
houses. The better sort are from 69 to 8? feet 
long, and about 15 wide, divided into three 
rooms ; the stem is sharp, and upholds a plat- 
form, on which, when they are moored along- 
side, it is easy to pass from one boat to another. 
Each one is secured by ropes to large hawsers, 
which run along the whole line at the bow and 
stern. The room nearest the bow is a sort of 
porch to the principal apartment, which occu- 
pies about half the body of the boat; the two 
are separated by trellis panels, or a bulkhead, 
but the sternmost room, or sleeping apartment, 
is carefully screened. The cooking and wash- 
ing are performed on the high framework astern, 
which is admirably contrived by means of fur- 
naces, and other conveniences above, and hatch- 
es and partitions below deck, to serve all these 
purposes, contain all the fuel and water neces- 
sary, and answer for a sleeping place for ser- 
vants. By means of awnings and frameworks, 
the top of the boat also subserves many objects 
of work or pleasure. The windows are closed 


_ with shutters and curtains, and the woodwork is 


fancifully carved and painted, and no inconsider- 
able expense bestowed in beautifying and fur- 
nishing them. ‘The handsomest are called hwa 
ting, or flower-boats, and are let to parties for 
pleasure excursions on the river; a large pro- 
portion of them are also the abodes of public 
women. 

* A large part of the boats at Canton are tan- 
kia boats, about twenty-five feet long, containing 
only one room, and covered with movable mats, 
so contrived as to cover the whole vessel; they 
are usually rowed by women, who thus earn a 
livelihood, while their husbands ‘ go out to day's 
work.’ In these cockboats whole families are 
reared, live, and die; the room which serves for 
passengers by day, is a bedroom by night; a 
kitchen at one time, a washroom at another, and 
a nursery always. The inside partitions are 
movable, and when ‘ house-cleaning’ is to be 


to the city of Canton, but whether they all re- done, the boat is floated ashore, emptied to the 


mained near the city and did not go to other 
parts of the district, or whether the old ones | 
were erased from the register when broken up, 
was not ascertained; though it is not likely that | 
at one time this number of boats ever lay oppo- | 
site the city. No one who has been at Canton, | 
can forget the bustling, noisy, and animating 
sight the river offers, nor failed to have noticed 
the good humored carefulness with which boats | 
of every size pass each other without collision. | 

“* It 1s difficult to describe the many kinds of 
craft found on the Chinese waters, without the | 
assistance of drawi They are furnished 
with stern sculls, which move upon a pivot, | 
and easily propel the boat amid the crowd. 
Large boats are furnished with two or three, 
which, when not in use, are conveniently haul- 
ed in upon the side. They are provided with 
oars, the loom and blade of which are fastened 
by withs, and run in a band attached to a stake. 
The mast in some of the large cargo boats con- 
sists of two sticks, resting on the gunwales 
and above, and so arranged as to be 
hoisted at p eagure ; in those designed for resi- 
dences, no — is made for a mast, the oars 
end scull being sufficient for the moving re- 
quired. Fishing boats, lighters, and craft re- 
quired for the outer waters, have one or two 


skin, turned bottom up and breamed, the boards 
and furniture scrubbed, and the whole put to 
rights and floated off, the entire performance 
occupying two or three hours. 

“The lighters, or chopboats, are of various 
sizes, and some of them serve indifferently for 
passage-boats or barges. Those in which tea, 
oil, and salt are transported, are about ninety 
feet long, and will carry three or four hundred 
tons. The p boats are similar to the 


lighters, with the exception of a small cabin for | S 


women in the bow. The passengers bring their 
own bedding, and choose a place their own size 
in the main room, where as many sleep as can 
find a place, the residue accommodating them- 
selves on deck. Many tens of these boats arrive 
and depart from Canton daily, so loaded down 
with passengers that they have been compared 
to floating ant-hills. There are many varieties 
of boats designed for travellers, some of them 
both commodious and fleet ; a small kind, called 
hwai ting, or fast-boats, pass up and down the 
river from the outer anchorages to Canton. On 
the headwaters of the river Kan, the boats are 


of a peculiarly light construction, with upper 
works entirely of matting, and the hull tke 


crescent, and well fitted to encounter the rapids 





and rocks which beset their course. 











ment of flags, but no private vessel can hoist the 
imperial yellow. The flags and streamers are 
triangular and square, of white, red, and other 
colors, most of them bearing inscriptions. The 
number of governmental boats and war junks, 
and those used for transporting the revenue and 
salt, is proportionately very small ; but if all the 
craft found on the rivers and coasts of China be 
included, their united tonnage probably exceeds 
that of all other nations put together. The 
dwellers on the water are not, as has been some- 
times said, debarred from living ashore. A boat 
can be built cheaper than a brick house, and is 
equally comfortable; it is kept clean easier, 
pays no ground-rent, and is not so obnoxious to 
fire and thieves. Most of them are constructed 
of fir or pine, and cost from thirty dollars for the 
tankia, or * egg-houses,’ up to three or four 
thousand and more for the largest lighters and 
sea-boats. Few, except the flower-hoats, are 
painted, being smeared with wood oil; the 
seams are caulked with bamboo or rattan shav- 
ings mixed with wood oil, and paid over with a 
cement of oil and gypsum. Most of the sailing 
craft are flat-bottomed, sharp forward, and broad 
astern, and go about by means of the large rudder 
when beating to windward ; the stern is open, 
and the rudder can be hoisted through it in shal- 
low water. The anchors are of wood, with iron- 
bound flukes, and held by cables of coir or bam- 
boo 


“The junks are larger than the river craft, 
but are inferior in usefulness. The three masts 
are single sticks, ~~ in a framework and 


supported by stays, but having no yards or 
shrouds. The original model of a junk is said 
to be a huge sea monster; the teeth at the cut- 
water and top of the stern define its mouth, 
while the long boards on each side of the bow 
form the armature of the head, the eyes being 
painted on them; the masts and sails are the 
fins, and the high stern is the tail frisking aloft. 
The cabins look more like niches in a sepulchre 
than the accommodations for a live passenger. 
The crew live upon deck most of the time, and 
most of them have an adventure of their own. 
The hold has no decks, and is divided into 
watertight compartments, a contrivance that has 
its advantages when the vessel strikes a rock, 
but prevents her carrying a cargo comparable to 
her size. The channel-wale is a large beam, 
and in some junks projects so much as to give 
the sides a bulging appearance. The quarter- 
galleries and frames about the stern are high and 
numerous, and add not a little to the danger of the 
vessel in heavy weather. The native commerce 
in junks is at present shea gee with Siam, 
ingapore, Borneo, and Japan; with all which 
countries it is rather decreasing than otherwise, 
for the Chinese merchants are learning that 
foreign vessels are both safer and cheaper. 
Most of the larger junks trading with Borneo 
and Siam employ Portuguese pilots; but even 
with their assistance and a favorable monsoon, 
many are annually lost. The number of pas- 
sengers which are stowed into these vessels is 
oy | great, and when wrecked, a frightful loss 
of life frequently ensues In February, 1822, 
Capt. Pearl, of the English ship Indiana, coming 
through Gaspar straits, fell in with the cargo 
and crew of a wrecked junk, and saved 193 
persons out of 1600 with whom she had left 
Amoy, whom he landed at Pontianak; this hu- 
mane act cost him £11,000.” 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL—WINDSOR CASTLE. 
‘Tus is perhaps one of the finest creations in 
the Church Architecture of glorious old Eng- 
land. It has been recently beautitied and 
restored, and although everybody visits Wind- 
sor,a sketch of its magnificence and taste has not 
yet, as I believe, found its way to transatlantic 
readers. It is of course dedicated to the 
Order of the Garter, and its modern restora- 
tion, as exhibiting a refined taste, makes 
it beyond comparison the most superb chapel 
in the kingdom. In size it does not vary 
much from Grace Church at New York; but 
its nave is free from pews, and its choir is 
full of richly carved black oak stalls, those 
rare ornaments of a cathedra]s; and 
independent of its sculptures and paintings, 
its fine proportions would alone make it a 
model of the beautiful pointed Gothic style. 
The roof is richly groined, on a blue ground, 
adorned with pendants bearing the royal in- 
signia: the fleur de lis, the Tudor portcullis, 
the famed Roses, the star and emblems of the 
Garter, with many escutcheons, all in gold, 
on varied and beautiful colored emblazon. 

The great west window has been cleaned, 
and you now see, in their perspective, the 
ancient and beautiful colored glass with the 
multitude of the Knights of the Order, in 
their full and rich panoply. On the right 
hand of the west entrance is the exquisite 
Beaufort Chapel, a niched recess formed 
under one of the aisle arches, and separated 
from the nave by a finely wrought and gilt 
fleur de lis railing. Its roof is grained and 
ornamented as the nave with gold insignia 
and family escutcheons. Two long and rich 
lofty windows light the interior, which has 
several fine statues and effigies of the family. 
Their banners hang over the walls, and at 
the corner near the font stands a well sculp- 
tured reading desk or rather “prie seul.” 
Opposite, in a somewhat larger recess, barred 
by a similar railing, under a beautiful semi- 
spherical ceiling, richly groined like the nave 
roof. and lighted by superb lancet windows, 
one on either side of topaz and amethyst hues, 
is the font of the Princess Charlotte. Her 
history, which is too well known to be repeat- 
ed, is enough to make her last resting-place 
famous. In the back ground, the disposed 
curtains of the tomb, so broad and richly 
folded, that it needs reflection to believe them 
marble, show the archway from which the 
life size figure of the Princess is rising. Her 
shroud is thrown back in graceful folds ; 
transport is on her face ; her right hand points 
upwards, the left extended behind, as if about 
taking flight from poor mortality. Indeed the 
whole figure is instinct with the vigor of the 
New Life. On each side of the figure of the 
Princess, is a kneeling angel, looking up to 
her in deep interest. At her foot lies her 
enshsonded, mortal body, over which, in the 
foreground, two mourning figures are weep- 
ing. Although they are likewise completely 
enshrouded, their position and sculpture are 
perfect in expression. The serene bliss in 
the countenance of the Princess, the affection- 
ate welcome of the angels, contrasted with 
the remnants of mortality, make that 
breathing marble a beautiful embodiment of 
the Christian’s trust of immortality. The 
whole group is of the life size, and the work of 
Sir James Wyatt. Some may find fault with 
these fine sculptures, and argue that if the 
design is the ascension of a disembodied spirit, 
its plastic representation is impossible ; but on 





such a theory, the ordinary figure of an angel 
is equally inconsistent; or it might be further 
argued that if the sculptor’s purpose was to 
present the resurrection, the mortal accessories 
might be rather an anachronism; however, 
such speculations will not disturb the mind 
when in the presence of the creation of the 
sculptor. 

But leaving these funereal chapels, walk up 
the nave itself, under its great arches, so rich 
in gold and blazonry, and so rarely proportion- 
ed, lighted by the over crossed and mingled 
reflection of those superb stained windows, 
does it not bring back upon the mind that 
glorious chapel in the undying story of St. 
Agnes’ Eve? Before you is the choir screen 
of rare and delicate iron work, supporting the 
organ and its gallery, a forest of carving in 
black oak: and then the choir itself! All 
around are the carved and canopied stalls of 
the knights of the order, from the sovereigns 
down; over each are hung the crown or 
coronet, the helm or hauberk and the banner 
of the occupant, the banners bearing many 
names which have filled a large field in Eng- 
land’s story. In the central aisle is the royal 
vault, where the worms mock at the majesty 
of anointed kings. Over the altar table is 
West’s famed painting of the Last Supper, 
and behind this, the great East Window, in 
solemn full tints, presents the ‘Transfiguration. 
Above the altar table, on the left wall of the 
choir, are two closets screened and windowed, 
one in similar black oak carving, the other 
intended for the queen and her attendants. 
The roof of the choir is in the same style of 
rich ornament as the nave, its windows are 
finely stained after the antique, and there are 
side aisle chapels, containing some fine monu- 
ments. In the right hand aisle, at the South 
corner of the altar screen, is a restoration of 
antiquity, well executed, and, perhaps, not out 
of taste. A folio black letter Bible is chained 
in a niche! underneath is the inscription, in 
the same old character, that “the Bishop of 
Shrewsbury placed this Bible here for godly 
meditation, and whoever shall read it aright 
shall have forty days’ pardon therefor!” and 
further down in the same aisle, protected by a 
glass screen, are some curious paintings of the 
era of Henry VIII., representing the meetin 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Whilst 
was in the chapel, the organ, which is esteem- 
ed as one of the best in England, commenced 
playing, and the fizely trained choir sang the 
anthem, “ O, go yor way into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise !” 
They were practising for the evening service, 
and their united harmonies accorded well with 
the pomp and beauty of the building. 

estminster Abbey, so full as it is of the 
best eflorts of the chisel, and the best memo- 
ries of the history of the land, is, in its archi- 
tectural ornaments, the faded model of this 
chapel, and whoever is fond of the grand pro- 
portions, the long drawn aisles, and the once 
rich ornaments of the old Abbey, will find his 
taste highly gratified in this modern restora- 
tion of the splendor of the feudal style. R. D. 





Discovery oF ANTiQuITiIes.—Some work- 
men who were employed in digging a well at 
Millengen, near Nimeguen, have turned up a 
number of antiquities, such as lamps, plates, 
bowls, vases, pitchers, fragments of clay and 
earthenware, an iron arrow head, &c. One of 
the vases was of green glass, with a flat handle; 
at each of the angles at the foot are one of these 
letters: C.G.C.P. Several pieces of gold coin 
were also found, on the edge of which 1s engrav- 
ed (VI) Grornta Avovstornvm. They are pro- 


Poetrp. 


FAREWELL TO EUROPE. 


Tue dial with its solemn circling point 

Of shadow moves with mournful pace to 
where 

The mark is set, which will my fate disjoint 

From all things here—rending the chord I 
wear 

To spin in other lands my woof of care ; 

And thou, vast sepulchre of buried lore, 

Wilt be again a hallowed site—a lair 

For dreams to flit to—when another shore 

Reclaims my wand’rings, and the living visions’ 

over, 


Mystery of early centuries past, 

Down the long vista of Destruction’s flood, 

We gaze from off thy ruined heights, aghast— 

And here, where wedded Spring, and Earth, 
the bud 

Uplift for myriad flowers—we stand where 
stood 

Founder, King, Tribune, Emperor, and Bard, 

Searching their buried foot-prints—but Time’s 


brood 
Has fiercely pass’d—and ruthlessly has 
marr’d 
Their tracings, and their altars—leaving naught 
unscarr’d. 


Rome—thou hast bound me with a siren’s 
chain, 

Feeding thought on nourishment of thine— 
till now, 

I pass from out thy precincts, droop’d with 

ain— 

That thus compulsive Fate should point 
my prow 

To other climes; and I must meekly bow 

Submissive to my ruling Destiny. 

Yet, I have gleaned from offthy wrinkled brow 

Rich wisdom—which will my companion be, 

Sweet spirit aliment, when far beyond the sea. 


Oh ! from the Sister Heaven o’er which I float ; 
How gorgeously Italia’s form doth rise— 
Those gazing on thee must for ever doat, 
And from thy magic, weave their Paradise— 
From out thy mountains, plains, and lucid 
skies, 
Fabric the other world, towards which they 
yearn— : 
Cradle of mighty minds ; home of the wise ; 
How do the thoughts born in thy confines burn 
In every zone—where mind exalts its earthly 
urn. 
. . * s s 


Alps! with vast pinnacles ’mid clouds en- 
furl’d, 
Topping old Europe with your ghastly peaks ; 
Tall spires to spirit fanes above the world, 
Where Winter, Summer driven, ever shrieks, 
And, in thy awful height—eternal wreaks 
Woe on the too ambitious worm, who crawls 
Into thy wastes proscribed—my danger freaks 
With thee are o’er ; and sad thy farewell falls. 
But strains from Fatherland—the truant home- 
ward calls. 
* : * . a 


Rhine! whose wall’d eddies leaguer’d me in 
oy, 
Whiose ruins, vineyard-bas’d, entic’d me long— 
Thy Feudal beauties wreck’d, no more decoy 
Upon my ear has ceased thy Fabled song, 
Chivalric tales, or plaints of bitter wrong— 
And merry France, thou fervent, courteous 
land, 
Gay as the sun that ripes thy grapes—and 
strong 
In deeds of lofty daring, as thou art bland, 
One thou hast cherish’d well, would, parting, 
grasp thy hand. 
. eo 





bably of the time of Justinian. 
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eee 
Isle of the Briton! whence have sprung my 


sires— 
Reluctantly I leave thy verdure paven clime, 
And wend me from the glow of Altar fires 
Rear’d by the Saxon Bards—giants for all 
Time, 
And men of stalwart thought, whose glow 
sublime 
Illumes the Earth with Truth’s intensity— 
The brightest gleam o’er soil I boast as mine, 
Then hail, blest realm—which spreads from 
sea to sea, 
In joy to thee I float—Home of the mighty free. 


Thos. Parrcnarp Rossirer. 


NE-OO-GA. 


A LEGEND OF THE SENECAS, 
BY W. H. C. HOSMER.. 


Treap lightly on this hillock green ! 
A warrior lies below ; 

Red rust hath spoiled his hatchet keen, 
And broken is his bow ; 

He looked upon this pleasant scene 
Three hundred years ago. 


My mother told me, when a child, 
This fearful tale of him, 

While burned our camp-fire, high up-piled, 
Far in the forest dim ; 

And fear, old giants of the wild 
Changed into phantoms grim. 


Ne-oo-ga, in a fit of wrath, 
A younger brother slew, 

Who faltered on the battle path, 
And weak and timor»us grew-- 

Unused was he to blood and scath, 
And, ah! his years were few. 


Wild horror, when the deed was done, 
Upon the murderer fell ; 

He could not look upon the sun, 
Or range the shadowed de]l— 

Black cords around his heart were spun, 
And demons howled his knell. 


The wretched warrior buried not 
The body, gashed and red, 

A shuddering coward from the spot, 
With frantic bound, he fled, 

And grisly monsters snarled and fought 
While feasting on the dead, 


In vain beneath the trees, at night, 
He couched to find repose ; 
Round him would gather, to affright, 
Flame-eyed, unearthly foes, 
Arousing him to hopeless flight, 

With stings and cruel blows. 


Three days he wandered in the wood, 


Che Pine Arts. 


Teague. “ Here's a bit of a letter for your master.” 
Pat. “‘Faix, and here’s the answer already written 
for your mistress.” 

Tue two following articles, by distant corres- 
pondents, have Jain for some days upon our 
table; upon examining them together, we find 
one to be so nearly a reply to the other, that 
we have concluded to present them together. 
The first communication is in reply to the 
article that first appeared in this Journal, on 
the statue of the Greek Slave; the second, it 
will be seen, is a continuation by our first cor- 
respondent of his remarks; going into a more 
critical and detailed examination of the parts of 
the figure. Although it will be seen that i 
directly opposes many of our e sed views on 
this sulyect, yet convinced that free discussion 
can alone promote the best interests of Art, we 
are content to remain mere lookers-on, satisfied 
that Powers’ great work has defenders enough 
who are able and willing to take up their pen 
in its behalf; and not over-anxious ourselves to 
be drawn into a debate which involves so un- 
confined a subject as the principles of beauty in 
Nature and the Antique. We hold it, mean- 
while, to be no slight proof of the advance of a 
lively interest in the Fine Arts amongst us, 
that any single work of Art should have ex- 
cited so much attention, and called forth so 
much, both of criticism and admiration, from 
so many quarters. 

Perhaps, indeed, we ought to shape this 
last observation differently, and say “we 
hold it no slight proof of some strong and 
peculiarly characteristic merit in this statue of 
the Greek Slave, that its qualities have fasten- 
ed upon the public mind in a manner that will 
hereafter mark an epoch in the history of Art 
in this country !” 

The discussions in relation to Greenough’s 
Washington, were limited chiefly to the histo- 
rical associations and incidental accessories of 
that statue. The interest called out by the 
Greek Slave tends principally to an abstract 
discussion of sculpture itself, as if Powers 
were, willingly or unwillingly, regarded as 
the founder of a school of taste. 

THE GREEK SLAVE. 
PerHAPs it should excite no surprise in the 
present state of society, and the prevailing tone 
in regard to the Fine Arts, to see any article in 
our periodicals, of any character of fulsome 


praise, or sweeping denunciation, let the subject 
be what it may. 


And yet we cannot help wondering, some- 
times, to see articles upon subjects which de- 





But on his rugged trail 

A brother’s awful ghost pursued 
Waking a hollow wail, 

And curses on that man of blood 
Were muttered by the gale. 


A wandering hunter of the deer 
His ed knee-belt found, 

And tracked the h rd murderer here 
With jnstinet like a hound, 

Who told this tale of guilt and fear 
Expiring on the ground. 


A curse is clinging to the mould 
Of his dishonored grave ; 
No flowers of summer there unfold, 
But weeds and nettles wave; 
And fiends troop thither when the eold 
Rude winds of autumn rave. 
Yon golden gate was firmiy barred 
When westward strayed his ghost ; 
A mighty Spirit, keeping guard, 
ried—* séek that gloomy eoast 
Where dwell the doom 


and thunder-scarred, Le 


mand perfect fairness, bearing the most iudis- 
putable marks of acrimony and dislike. That it 
might answer the purpose even of fully condemn- 
ing what it purposes to examine, a criticism 
should bear impress enough of the spirit of 
praising where there seemed to be room to make 
it reliable. It strikes us, forcibly, that the 
criticism of the Greek Slave in the Literary 
World of December 18th, lacks this apparent 
manliness and sincerity, and is therefore objec- 
tionable. 

We need call no further proof in support of 
the assertion that the tone of that article is un- 
just, than the supposed soliloquy put into the 
mouth of Powers in his studio, which could not 
have been written, save by a man who, for some 
cause or other, whether in art or person, was 
strongly prejudiced against the sculptor or in 
favor of another artist. 

Notbing which has ever come to the ears of 
the American public in regard to Powers, has 
led that public to conclude that he is considered 
by other ar‘ists as an intentional imitator and 
iarist; an’ a blind belief in the canonicity 





A melancholy host !”” 


of the article in question can lead to no other 
conelusion than th.rt he is so, in one of the worst 


—=— 


senses of the term. For we hold that the bor- 
rowed using even of a thought, undess it be used 
only as the base of another and a greater 
thought, is plagiarism, and the sculptor who 
should have medelled a statue in which the 
chief points of attraction were borrowed from 
another, would be justly liable to reprehension. 
But we do not hold that one sculptor or one 
painter is bound in any degree to steer entirely 
clear of the recognised forms of the beautiful be- 
cause another may have discovered and used it. 
Thus, had Powers’ statue been modelled so much 
‘after the Venus as to recall the latter at every 
i glance (which it is not contended that he did), 
only differing in unessential particulars, he 
would have been unjustifiable, but if he used the 
general and recognised form of beauty accessible 
to all from the old sculptors to this day, he was 
justifiable. And thus, further, because Praxi- 
teles or Phidias or Canova in latter days disco- 
vered from the excellence of the living model, 
that the fingers of a woman should be round and 
smooth and taper, and used them as such in 
their statuary, even if Powers had studied their 
works, it does not follow that he was under any 
obligations in modelling the statue of a woman 
to make her fingers long and lean and bony. 
This subject is infinite in its suggestiveness, and 
recalls to mind the objections urged some years 
ago against American literature, by the English 
Reviews, that it had no distinctive character to 
separate it from the European, that it needed a 
newer character, and greater freshness ; and it was 
well asked in reply, from what sphere we were 
to derive the elements of that freshness, whether 
we did not share in common with Englishmen 
the same old associations of history and romance, 
whether our women were not as theirs, or final- 
ly, whether, because we lived upon another con. 
tinent, we were to be narrowed down to the de- 
scription alone of spirits in heaven, or Indian 
girls in the backwoods. It may be asked in the 
same spirit, if Powers was obliged to go into 
some unknown world and endeavor to procure 
his models from races not possessing the attri- 
butes of the inhabitants of the earth. It may 
also be asked whether House was not entirely 
justifiable, in the eye of the world, in engrafting 
his letter-printing telegraph upon the discovery 
\of Morse, or whether he had, of right, to seek 
| in some other way the means of transmitting his 
discovery of letters. 

Thus much on the subject of the general 
spirit of the communication referred to, and now 
let us say something of the character of the 
statue itself, bearing in mind, meanwhile, what 
the writer has also said on the same subject. 
But as our space is something limited, it will be, 
perhaps, best merely to note the objections of 
the writer to the statue, and give our opinion of 
the work in replying to them. 

His first objection evidently is, the want of 
what he calls the “ voluptuous and swelling 
outline” of the Venus. Now, had Powers in- 
tended to model the form of a female from 
Georgia or Circassia, meaning to embody the 
characteristics of the race literally raised for the 
Turkish slave market, proverbially full and 
swelling, sleepy and indolent, and to the eye of 
many men almost ‘ wy a (to use a common 
phrase), and produced his present statue, all 
mankind might have pronounced it a failure ; 
but this was evidently not his object, he was 
calling to life a Greek, a woman of Greece, one of 
a race that is well known to be as well-figured 
as any race on earth, but never, or very rarely, 
known to be what is called ‘* full,” or * vo- 
luptuous” in form. And all men do not agree 
in their ideas of perfection in woman’s form. It 
is to be feared that even the advocate of the vo- 
luptuous fulness of the Venus might think it too 
much exemplified in contemplating the statue of 
one of the brides of Ceylon, or the girls of a 
large part of Asia in which they are fatted for 
the public eye. We think that most of the critical 
world will agree with us in pardoning the ab- 
sence of superabundant flesh, even in the form 
of woman, Powers has, there can be no ques- 
tion, departed from common rule and usage in 
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this matter, and by so doing, produced one of 
those effects for which his statue has been 
so much admired by the world. He has not at- 
tempted to bring before us one of the indolent 
houris of the East, but a woman full of strong 
life and health, and with enough apparent 
strength,and muscle to make her capable of an 
hour’s exercise without producing death. He 
has sacrificed part of the voluptuous fulness of 
the usual, to give us a better picture of the na- 
tural and the real. 

The arms are stigmatized as ‘‘ having belonged 
to some lean boy.” We admit that they have 
not the “voluptuous fulness” for which the 
writer contends so strongly, neither are they 
formed as heavily nor with such massive strength 
as those of the laboring women of any country; 
but we have it yet to see that they are not well 
formed and propertioned, throwing the actual 
thickness out of the question, in which, even, we 
think there is not an error. It is evident that 
Powers has studied well the reality of form, and 
seen what many others know at this day, that 
the arm is not an index of fulness for the form, 
either in man or woman. 

The head is the only part in which the writer 
seems to find any merit; this, by a strict con- 
struction of his article he may be made to say, 
is superior to the Venus. That it is as fine as 
that of the Venus is no doubt true, as it is true 
that the form is finer, and will be known as finer 
at no distant day, but the face in astatue, though 
it should be fine, is but a secondary considera- 
tion. Painting claims the face as her province, 
while sculpture rules over the form, and should 
doso. If the head has a fault to be mentioned, 
it is that the hair is arranged too high. Fashion 
changes in all countries in regard to the dressing 
of the hair, but one truth prevails over the world 
in all times, that the hair should be dressed low 
to show the shoulder to advantage. 

The worst exception is taken to the hands, 
and upon this one point we have to enter a most 
emphatic denial. If there is any one point over 
another, that we admire in the arrangement of 
the limbs, it is the position of the arms and the 
chained hands. They are, in position, eminently 
natural, as any one will admit who will be at the 
trouble of trying an experiment as we have seen 
done several times since the exhibition of the 
Sla¥e. Chain the wrists at about the width apart 
at which they are chained in the statue, and you 
will observe that the position in which Powers 
has placed them, is not only perfectly natural, 
but one of the easiest into which the hands and 
arms can fall, in fact much easier to the chained 
person than any other ition in which the 
arms are not allowed to lie heavily against the 
body. 

It needs not to go further into particulars in 
defence of the work, since the American public 
have seen it, and have the will and the power 
to judge for themselves; but a few words may be 
said in conclusion, in regard to the general effect 
of the statue upon the beholder, and the state of 
feeling which has ee to be growing up in 
the country, arrayed for and against Powers, and 
nut truly guided by the work of art itself. 


Those who have visited and spent time in the 
room during the exhibition of the Greek Slave 
must have noticed the effect produced upon the 
assemblage at any particular time, whether the 
visitors were few or many. It is a well known 

rovince of true art to refine the vulgar, and it 
is not probable that in any fine afternoon, when 
the room has been well filled, there would not 
have been at least a proportion of those present 
destitute of refinement, and actuated only by curi- 
osity. Yet it isa fact well known, and has been 
before commented upon, that all persons have 
approached this fine embodiment of art with 
reverence, and that no one has passed an hour 
in the room, without being sobered into profound 
attention, and generally perfect silence. This 
state of feeling might have been induced by what 
the writer ~ “the reputation it was thoughi 
to have acquired in Europe” in the first days of 
its exhibition, but would scarcely have continued 
so long as the present, were there not around 
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the statue that hallowing influence of true art, 
that profound naturalness that made the gazer 
feel as if he waiked in the presence of cold and 
stiffened clay. 

Whence has grown the feeling of which the 
article referred to is a good exponent, we cannot 
say, but we hope, and with a perfect confidence, 
that it has not grown from any feelings of petty 
rivalry between men like our sculptors, who 
should all strive to be great, each in his own 
walk, each in the atmosphere of truth and light 
which he creates for himself by his works of 
art, and not by the poor comparison of the de- 
grading of the works of a brother artist. The 
world es room enough for Brown and Powers, 
there are enough to admire the works of both, 
and it is pity that ill judging sympathy or regard 
for one should endeavor to underrate and lower 
the works of the other. H. M. 

24th December, 1847. 


Tue Greex SLAVE AGAIN.—Since our last 
article upon the Greek Slave, which appeared 
in the Literary World some weeks since, has 
called forth a reply, we again take the opportu- 
nity of making a few further remarks upon this 
subject, not altogether in vindication of our first 
opinions, for, in every essential layer ee they 
stand as they first stood, untouched and uncon- 
tradicted, but to present to the public the addi- 
tional results of a more critical examination into 
the merits of this production. And in order to 
avoid falling into the sin of “ uncharitableness” 
(of which we were accused in our first article), 
we have allowed some time to elapse before no- 
ticing the reply of our opponent, lest our expres- 
sions should acquire a severity which invariably 
characterizes a hasty retort. We designed, 
from the first, to be perfectly “fair” in all the 
remarks we might make on this subject ; and we 
tender our thanks to the Editor of the Literary 
World, who, in his prefatory notice of our first 
communication, gave us credit for ‘‘ all honesty 
and sincerity of purpose,” a commendation that 
our antagonist disallows, and imagines he has 
found some resemblance between our free in- 
quiry into the merits of a work of art, and the 
belligerent spirit which prompts the “* war in 
Mexico.” 

If any one imagines that we were influenced 
by partiality towards Mr. Brown, and prejudice 
against Mr. Powers, he is most decidedly in error ; 
we had no other motive in making the glancing 
comparison which we did, than a desire to turn 
the current of popular admiration into a channel 
worthy to receive it. No man, who hasa spark 
of sensibility for justice, can help feeling indig- 
nant when he sees inferior merit occupying the 
place that rightly belongs to superior, which we 
conceive to be the case with regard to these two 
sculptors. But this cause of offence shall stand 
no longer in the way of a cordial reception of 
what we may say, hereafter, respecting the 
Greek Slave, for we shall confine our remarks, 
for the future, altogether to the statue. 

We will, first, for the sake of system, make a 
few brief comments on some of the objections to 
our article; and foremost comes that made to the 
imaginary soliloquy we put into the mouth of 
Mr. Powers. We are charged with an attempt 
to “* sneer down” the Greek Slave. We frankly 
contess that, when we penned it, we had some 
misgivings that such a construction might be put 
upon it; but our intention was far otherwise ; it 
was simply to put into as short a space as possi- 
ble, our ideas as to the probable mode and prin- 
ciples that operated in the production of the 
statue, and the familiar manner in which it was 
expressed, was merely to make it appear natural 
as a soliloquy. 

We apprehend that the assertion, that ‘‘ thou- 
sands of the visitors to the statue knew nothing 
of its foreign reputation, and were only prompt- 
ed by curiosity to see the work of a countryman, 
whose busts had given them a high idea of his 

nius,” is founded in error. Where are these 

sts of Powers? We have never met with them 
in New York, and we claim to be somewhat 
conversant with the whereabouts of rare works 
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of genius in this city; and as for ‘‘ thousands 
knowing nothing of the foreign reputation” of 
the Greek Slave, where, we would ask, has our 
opponent been for several years past, that he has 
not heard in every speech, and read in every 
newspaper article, in which American Art has 
been alluded to, that the genius of Powers was 
the astonishment, and his works the admiration 
of all the connoisseurs of Europe? Indeed, he 
has himself affirmed that Powers acquired a 
‘*substantial reputation among the highest 
Italian and English authorities;” and if this be 
so, is it likely that thousands in this country— 
in New York—would be ignorant of the fact? 
But we challenge him to produce the proof; we 
have never seen it, and we do not believe the 
public have. We might pursue our comments, 
on the “ reply,” to a much greater length, and 
show the weakness and sophistry of the whole, 
but as we have proved how unfounded are the 
more important parts of it, we will let the rest 
pass, satisfied that it will have little weight with 
a discerning public. We will now say some- 
thing more directly relative to our object in 
writing this second paper. 

In noticing the faults of the Greek Slave we 
only mentioned those that were obvious upon a 
casual examination ; we did not intend that they 
should be understood as the sum total of all the 
weak points of the statue, for there are many 
others almost as bad, besides those of which we 
took cognisance. As for the ** very many beau- 
ties” that are said to be in it, we sincerely desire 
they will be pointed out to us, for in no other 
part besides the head do we see anything worthy 
of almiration, but rather of censure. he back 
of the figure certainly has been recommended to 
us as “‘ perfect in form, anatomy, and execu- 
tion ;” we are sorry we cannot think so; in- 
deed, we esteem it, with the exception of the 
grosser defects we first named, the worst part 
about it. It does not represent the elastic and 
solid flesh of a healthy and beautiful form, but 
rather the too sharply marked anatomy of a thin 
and sickly model. By examining a cast of the 
Venus the defect will be plain, and it becomes 
the more glaring when it is considered that the 
Venus ought to have more show of anatomy 
than the Slave, on account of her bending atti- 
tude. We can easily conceive, however, how it 
was Mr. Powers fell into this error ; for in his 
Autobiography he gives us an account of his 
mode of proceeding while modelling the Greek 
Slave. We will quote the passage :—‘ I know 
of a model who is very perfect in what are 
called the measurement of the human frame; 
but she is too lean, her outlines are too severe. 
Still she has been more useful to me than any 
other, for I have found it comparatively easy 
with a perfect articulation to complete the full- 
ness of the ideal form from the rounded and 
sloped graces of other models.” It is evident 
from this quotation, which accounts for the 
cause of the leading defects of the statue, that 
Mr. Powers is not a scientific workman, and 
therefore cannot produce great ideal works ; for 
in whatever he might attempt there would cer- 
tainly appear the imperfections of some one or 
other of the models he employed ; the fault of 
leanness predominates in the Slave. The real 
artist works upon very different principles, the 
very first step in the profession he knows, is to 
make himself thoroughly master of the anatomy 
anfl essential elements of beauty in the human 
structure ; and when he embodies the creations 
of his imagination, he employs but one model, 
and corrects by his knowledge of what is true 
and beautiful all the accidents and deformities 
incidental even to the finest forms he can 
command. 

To adduce more errors in the statue we would 
point to the feet. The toes are too flat, and are 
altogether without the arched form eo to 
adults. The toes, it will be remembered, from 
their insertion into what may be termed the 
cushion of the foot, commence an arch which 
terminates where their extremities touch the 
ground; by a reference to any good cast from an 
antique foot, the defect of the Slave’s feet will be 
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at once perceived. ‘To institute a comparison 
with another part of the figure, either with the 
antique or the life, or with the living ideal of 
beauty in the female figure, it will be found that 
the contours of the bust are developed in a 
parallel instead of a diverging direction. Such 
a deviation from the recognised ideal of beauty 
may doubtless have its defenders, but we be- 
lieve it unpardonable. 

In the supposed soliloquy of Mr. Powers we 
imagined his reasons for chaining the hands to- 

ether, but we did not declare afterwards that 
by doing so he had violated the truth; Greek 
slaves are in no instance chained. Why, then, 
did he put the chain on? for the two reasons 
we gave—to avoid an almost exact resemblance 
to the Venus, and to make it a subject; for 
without it, what with certain propriety could it 
be called ? 

By a brief recapitulation of the faults we 
have pointed out in the Greek Slave, we will 
conclude our present remarks, and hope they 
will be the ** end all” that will be required of 
us on this subject. We have denied its claims 
to originality by showing its resemblance to the 
Venus de Medici, and have attempted to prove 
that by departing from this great antitype, it is 
deficient in grace of contour. By the defects of 
its several parts we have shown that it is imper- 
fect in form; a circumstance not permitted ina 
work of sculpture, the object of representation 
being too limited. Finally, by fair induction, 
which we do not fear can be gainsaid, we have 
made it appear that it was executed on false 
principles. Can such a work, then, we demand 
in all candor, with so many and great defects, be 
worthy to be called * immortal,” and the man 
who produced it, the ** greatest sculptor of mo- 
dern times ?” 


REMARKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
Addressed to the President and Regents of 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, 


Honos alit Artes.— Hor. 
No. V. 


Lixe ourselves, the English are in the constant 
habit of applying the leading principles of their 
government to subjects upon which they have no 
proper bearing; and are for submitting every- 
thing to the test of popular opinion, or, as the 

hrase is, the ultimate tribunal of the people. 

ence they are accustomed to designate even 
the degraded and unfortunate corps of managers 
and actors, as the servants of the public ; and, 
except in the case of the few stars that occa- 
sionally struggle up from the abysses of obscurity 
and poverty, into notice and fame—regard them 
as humble dependants upon their bounty and 
favor ; or as little better than mimes and buf- 
foons, who are bound to furnish their patrons 
with amusement, and whom they are authorized 
to treat as they list, with alternate indignity and 
neglect. It was not by such a system, but by 
honoring the Arts, that the ancient Greeks car- 
ried them to perfection, and that the French and 
Italians so pre-eminently excel in them at the 
present day. It will be found, also, that wher- 
ever the theatre is abandoned, as it is in England 
and this country, without any permanent dind 
or support, to the precarious and uncertain 
patronage of the public, it necessarily becomes 
the interest of authors, managers, and actors to 
accommodate their performances and exhibi- 
tions to the reigning or popular taste of the day, 
however mistaken or corrupt that may be—a 
course that inevitably leads to the speedy degra- 
dation of the drama, and that ends with its be- 
coming what it now is, both in England and this 
country,—a species of mongrel entertainment, 
that is with difficulty kept up or continued by 
a succession of novelties and extravagances, and 
that scarcely any longer aspires to the character 
of a rational amusement. In this way the pub- 


lic taste, instead of being improved by the pro- ! 





ductions and master-pieces of genius, and guided 
by the discriminating judgments of enlightened 
criticism, is, on the contrary, rendered daily 
more depraved, gross, and undiscerning; so 
that, finally, even the critic and scholar are led 
to frame their rules, and make up their awards 
in implicit conformity to the supposed peculiar 
national taste, and much more generally follow 
than direct the course of popular opinion. 

It is in obedience to this species of popular in- 
fluence, that the critics of England and Germany 
have been induced to adopt and advocate the 
strange and incongruous principles that form the 
basis of the irregular and peculiar drama of 
those countries; and hence it is, that a Roman- 
tie Theatre has been set up in opposition to the 
classic ; as if there could be any new distinction 
between right and wrong. It is, then, to the 
joint operation of the causes we have indicated, 
that we owe the irregularities, the episodical 
plots, and the mixture of buffoonery with tragic 
scenes, which occur in the pages of Shakspeare 
and the German dramatists, and which no rea- 
soning can justify, and no example sanction. 
Illusion being the primary object in the repre- 
sentations of the stage, every violation of unity 
and neglect of vraisemblance, every interruption 
to the sympathies of the audience in dramas of 
a serious character, by the introduction of low 
or humorous incidents and scenes, necessarily 
tends to contravene this object, and mar the 
effect sought to be produced by the piece, and 
ought, therefore, to be carefully avoided. The 
ancients were so sensible of this, that they not 
only sedulously avoided the introduction of any 
incongruities of this kind, but sought to keep 
the thread of interest in unbroken tension, even 
during the intervals between the acts and scenes, 
by the expedient of the chorus, the purpose of 
which has yet strangely puzzled, and long formed 


“|a subject of dispute among scholars. The 


chorus on the Greek stage, as arranged by the 
ancient dramatists, took up the yet loose ends 
and thread of the story, and, either by dark and 
prophetic allusions to the catastrophe, or by high 
and solemn strains of moral reflection, prompted 
by the passing scenes, or already developed in- 
cidents of the piece, at once stimulated the cu- 
riosity, and carried on the unbroken attention of 
the audience.* A Greek tragedy formed, in 
short, not only a complete and symmetrical 
whole, as a composition, but embodied in the 
“lofty grave” dithyrambics of the choral 
accompaniments, the moral instruction, and 
lessons of wisdom, intended to be convey- 
ed and impressed by the story. The unity 
this produced—the harmony and connexion esta- 
blished in this way between all the parts, or be- 
tween the action and moral purpose of the 
piece, so as to form one gracefuland poetic whole 
—constitutes the true souree of the lasting at- 
traction and beauty of the classical drama—the 
secret of that concealed art, so difficult to be 
traced —which is felt and not seen, but in its 
ultimate and crowning effect, and which Grecian 
genius knew so well how to employ, and render 
subservient to its purposes. The expedient of 
the chorus was certainly both more effective and 





* Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Essay on the Drama,” con- 
siders it as an absurdity, “ that the chorus is represented 
as passive spectators of the scene, and lamentiag, without 
interposing to prevent or hasten the tragic events, which 
it is described as fureseeing. and which it in part discloses 
to the audience.’ The answer to this is, that the fatal- 
ism which mide part of the religious creed of the Greeks, 
necessarily led them to regard the course of human events 
as foreordered and unalterable, even by the gods them- 
selves, whom they considered as subject to the ultimate 
and overraling power of destiny. ‘The chorus, therefore, 
were properly represented as fureseeing, but not interfering 
with or pretending to influence the events ot the scene, or 
the fortanes of the actors in it, as they 

“Trod the clouded maze of fate,” 
aes advanced, each to the final fulfilment of his inevitable 
stiny. 

The author of the comedy of “The Wishes,” also la- 
bored under o similar misapprehension as to the objects 
and office of the chorus, and ridicules, with some point 
and suc:ess, its supposed passiveness and nugatory cha- 
racter ; a misapprehension, the more to be wondered at in 
the son of Bentley than in Sir Walter Scott, whose cias- 
sical attainments, we believe, were not of the very highest 
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tasteful than the modern practice of dropping the 
curtain in the midst of an interesting dialogue or 
act, and leaving the audience to engage in con- 
versation, or to be entertained by some lively and 
trifling air from the orchestra, or perhaps by the 
noises and vulgar humors of the pit and gallery. 
The introduction of such incongruities in the 
representation of tragic scenes, would unques- 
tionably have been pronounced barbarous, and 
justly so, by Athenian taste.* 

We are aware, that a religious origin has been 
assigned to their drama, and that it 1s supposed 
to have owed its peculiar form, and the solemni- 
ty and magnificence of its exhibitions, to this 
circumstance :—the chorus, which afforded the 
nucleus around which the dialogue and plot in 
course of time formed—having been traced to 
the ancient hymns and lyrical compositions 
sung in honor of Bacchus, at the celebration of 
the mysteries, or rather orgies, of that god. It 
seems not, however, to have been adverted to by 
those who attribute so much influence to this 
early connexion of their drama with their na- 
tional superstitions—that the first exhibitions of 
the modern stage were in like manner of a reli- 
gious character—the ancient Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities having been al! founded on sacred sub- 
jects. Yet it will not be contended that the 
dramatic art was in any way modified by, or de- 
rived any advantage from this circumstance, 
either then, or that can be perceived at the pre- 
sent day. The ceremonials of the Catholic reli- 
gion are yet not less gorgeous and imposing than 
were those of Pagan worship; and from the su- 
perior morality taught by Christianity, it might 
well have been expected, that where it was thus 
afforded an opportunity of exercising an influ- 
ence upon the stage, it would necessarily have 
had the effect of purifying and exalting its 
character, and giving increased dignity and 
solemnity to its exhibitions. It is known, how- 
ever, that the ancient entertainments to which 
we allude, were no less distinguished by their re- 
volting profanity, than by their low ribaldry and 
pee buffoonery. Hence, though we are 
willing to allow all due influence to the causes 
which are usually considered as having contri- 
buted to favor the growth and improvement of 
the arts in Greece; we yet maintain, that still 
greater and more immediate effect is to be at- 
tributed to the national patronage and engour- 

ement, which the superior taste of the Athe- 
nians led them to bestow upon the Fine Arts, 
with so liberal a hand; and of which the ex- 
pense lavished in surport of the Theatre affords 
so remarkable and splendid an example. In 
Greece, the Theatre was under the patronage of 
the government, anda Tragedy, as it is expressed 
by a French writer,t ** was a féte, given by the 
magistrates, at certain times of the year, at the 
expense of the republic; and on which they 
lavished immense sums.” The successful poet 
was crowned amidst the applauses of his coun- 
trymen, and if poor, was maintained for life out 


ee oe Visor, on Ss Sroden 08 Guage 
stage, was certainly a strange and singular expedient, of 
which the advantages or effect canenh Waveney aay si 
prehended at the present day. The prosaic effect, so de- 
structive of all illusion, luced by the familiar counte- 
nances of the actors and actresses, where the Mask is not 
pwn a are led to ~~ employment of this 
nge anda ntly clumsy expedient, by the Ancient 
Dramatists. How i it worked, we have no tu Mew of know- 
ing, from its entire disuse on the modern stage. The onl 
information we have on the subject (as far as our own - 
ing extends), is contained in the following singular passage 
from Quinctilian’s Institutes. “The greatest expression, 
however, lies in the features. By we jeate ; by 
them we soothe; by them we mourn; by them we re- 
joice; by them we triumph; and by them we despair. 
Therefore, upon the stage, players wear Masks, which are 
formed to express the characters they act. In Tragedy, 
that of Niobe, for instance, expresses Grief; that of Medea, 
Terror; that of Ajax, Astonishment; that of Hercules, 
Rage. In Comedies, besides other distinctions, Slaves, 
Pimps, Parasites, Clowns, Soldiers, Old Women, Courte- 
sans, Serving Maids, Old Men, whether virtuous or rakish, 
Matrons and Girls, wear their several characters upon 
their Masks. Even the capital part of the Father, who is 
sometimes peevish, and sometimes geod humored, is fitted 
with a Mask, in which one eye is startling, and the other 
mild. And this management is extremely well kept ap on 
our stage, where there is always a conformity between the 
Mask and the character.” Puge 464, vol. IL 
t La Harpe. 
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of the public treasury. It is to a system of this 
kind, that we owe the birth of the Fine Arts, 
and the master-pieces of the Grecian stage, that 
have challenged the admiration of successive 
ages, and that still continue to gather new 
glories from the lapse of time. The profession 
of an actor was honorable in Athens, and the 
part of the Corypheus, or leader of the Chorus, 
was often sustained by persons of the highest dig- 
nity and consequence in the republic. The fol- 
lowing detail of the manner in which a play was 
got up in Athens, is given us by Mr. Mitchell, 
the celebrated translator of the Comedies of 
Aristophanes. ‘* The office of the Choregus, or 
Chorus-master, was both honorable and expen- 
sive. Each of the ten tribes furnished one an- 
nually, and his business was to defray the ex- 
penses of the scenical representations, and those 
of the solemn festivals. If the tribe were too 
poor to provide a Choregus, the expense fell 
upon the state. Sometimes the charge fell upon 
two persons—sometimes the Choregus of one 
tribe was allowed to conduct the chorus of an- 
other tribe. The Choregus was, by law, to be at 
least forty years of age. Upon him rested the 
choice of the persons composing the chorus, and 
they were generally taken from the youth of the 
tribe to which he belonged. A good flute- 
player, to modulate their voices, and a skilful 
dancing-master to regulate their steps and ges- 
tures, would naturally be among the chief ob- 
jects of his research. Some months before the 
approach of the festivals, the chorus and actors 
began to be practised in their performance, the 
Choregus frequently maintaining them during 
the whole of that time, in his own house, that 
they might never be out of his own view. At 
the festivals and pompous processions, he ap- 
peared at their head, adorned with a gilt crown, 
and magnificent robe. But it was at the Thea- 
tre that the contention took place between the 
rival Choregi. Judges were solemnly establish- 
ed, and a prize adjudged to the chorus which 
had done mosfhonor to the republic. Nothing 
could exceed the enthusiasm with which 
the victory was sought and received The 
prize was generally a tripod, and the victorious 
tribe most commonly consecrated it in the street 
of the Tripods. To these tripods, were attach- 
ed notices of the tribe which had gained the vic- 
tory, and the Archon who presided at the festi- 
val; of the citizen, who, under the name of the 
Choregus, had furnished the expenses of the 
company ; of the poet who composed tie verses ; 
of the master who exercised the chorus, and the 
musicians who directed the songs by the sound 
of the flute. ‘* The conquerors of the Persians,” 
says the able Bartholomai, ‘‘ thought it an addi- 
tion to their celebrity, to have appeared at the 
head of the chorus ; and on the tripod it might 
be seen inscribed, ‘ The tribe Antiochus gained 
the prize; Aristides was the Chorus-master ; 
Archastratus composed the piece.’ On another, 
‘ Themistocles was the Choregus, the Tragedy 
was written by Phrynicus; Adimantus was the 
Archon.’ ” 


The sovereign power of the State thus allied 
itself with genius, and both assisted and re- 
warded its efforts; and it is to this sublime union 
of power with mind, that we owe the birth of 
the Fine Arts, and the perfection to which they 
were carried in Greece, which we have been in 
the habit of regarding with a species of super- 
stitious admiration, as proofs of an original su- 
periority of intellect on the part of that remark- 
able people, whom we are inclined to consider 
as having been more highly and liberally en- 
dowed by nature, than any other race who have 
ever before existed. We conceive them to have 
been indebted besides, to a variety of fortuitous 
and felicitous circumstances, which tended to 
favor the growth and development of the Fine 
Arts amongst them, and which can never be ex- 
pected to occur again in the histcry of any other 
people. But it is surely unphilosophical to 
resort to the supposed operation of unknown and 
occult qualities, and to fanciful theories, for the 
solution of phenomena, which may be referred to 
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experience has shown are amply adequate to 
produce the effects which it is absurdly attempt- 
ed to trace to more distant and recondite 
sources, We, at the same time, do not mean to 
be understood as ascribing the success and as- 
cendency of the Fine Arts among the Athenians, 
solely to the patronage so liberally extended to 
them by that enlightened and brilliant people. 
The regular and symmetrical form—the graces 
and merits of their drama—were undoubtedly the 
offspring of the superior genius, judgment, and 
taste, of their authors; who, however, we con- 
tend, were essentially aided, and enabled to 
attain a vastly higher degree of excellence and 
success, than they could otherwise have achiev- 
ed, by the munificent support and stimulating 
encouragement which they received from the 
government and the people at large.* By their 
more enlightened successors of the present day 
(France, and the brilliant little sovereignty of 
Bavaria—“ the eye of Germany” being excepted) 
—this national and fruit-ripening patronage is 
reserved for, and almost exclusively confined to 
the mechanic arts, and to those labor-promoting 
and labor-saving inventions that minister to the 
physical wants, and tend to multiply the conve- 
niences of society. It is only in this country, 
however, that by one of those infatuations at 
once strange and common, which occasions the 
hallucinated lover “ to see Helen’s beauty in a 
brow of Egypt,” that these robustious and coarse- 
featured Daughters of Earth have received 
especial homage, and rule with despotic and un- 
disputed sway. Hence, with the caprice and 
tyranny which reigning beauties in the height 





of their power and charms are so apt to display, 
—these ** Fatal Sisters,” now daily and wantonly 
amuse themselves by setting their awkward 
Hercules at work upon some new task, or 
mechanical undertaking, as Eurystheus did his 
prototype of old—not much caring, g epeend. 
whether he accomplishes it or not, the object 
being, it would seem, rather to give him an 
opportunity of signalizing his devotion to his 
mistresses, and the obedience and abandon of 
the ardent lover, than to derive any benefit from 
his labors ; these, as speculations, but too gene- 
rally proving most iamentable and decided 
failures. Such, indeed, is Jonathan's loving 
devotion to these vulgar and Amazonian damsels 
—these stuut-limbed pliers of the spade and 
pickaxe ; that proverbially attached as he is to 
his money, he has, with the usual blindness of 
passion, spent his last dollar upon them, and 
fairly and gallantly ruined himself in their 
service, 

It may be said, that however effective a system 
of public patronage, such as we have here endea- 
vored to recommend, may be, inthe hands of 
other governments, in promoting the growth and 
prosperity of the Arts, it cannot well be intro- 
duced, or safely imitated under institutions like 
ours, where the expenditure of the public reve- 
nues is limited to defined and constitutional 
objects ; and no more money can be raised either 
by tariffs or taxation, than is absolutely neces- 
sary for the ordinary or economical uses of the 
State. The Government, in a word, as we are 
told, is confined to the single object of promot- 
ing the political happiness and physical well- 
being of the people; and is rigidly precluded 
from the exercise of any powers not explicitly 
and clearly conveyed to it in the Constitution. 
We have certainly no desire or design to discuss 
this knotty question, on which a Member of Con- 





* Inthe increased attention to the subject of painting, 
in the improved taste and discrimination in judging of the 
merits pictures, and in the numerous and beautiful 
works of Art that now adorn the houses of many of our 
citizens, we see ample proofs of the good the Institution 
(Art-Union) has already done, and strong indications of 
the further benefit it is destined, under proper management, 
to conferon our city and country.—N. Y. Literary World 
No. 37. Oct. 16, 1847. 

{f so much has been done by an Association of private 
individuals, what might not be effected by the Government 
—wielding, as it does, unbounded resources. and gilding 
with honor, as if gifted with the power of Midas, whatso- 
ever it touches with its sovereign hand. The stream of 
patronage, however, should flow from a higher source 
than a mere association of individuals—or from the lofty 
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more simple and obvious causes, and which all 





and auriferous regions of sovereignty, or supreme power. 


gress, or a Committee of that body, could expa- 
uate through whole pamphlets of Abstractions 
and Carmagnoles in the form of speeches and 
reports, but shall confine ourselves to the object 
of showing that it is only by the quickening in- 
fluences of the Southern sunshine of Govern- 
mental patronage, that those delicate wall- 
fruits, the Fine Arts, can be successfully culti- 
vated and matured, even in climes the most 
congenial to them, or the most favorable to 
their development and growth. The constitu- 
tional question, however, is ably and eloquently 
argued in the subjoined piece, which we quote 
from an American publication put forth in 1842. 

** Political Patronage of Science and the 
Arts.—It is with pleasure and profit that I have 
perused a couple of articles in your pages from 
the pen of ‘ Lassus;’ the first, | presume, of a 
series of essays on the Fine Arts. The views 
of that writer correspond so nearly with those I 
have myself entertained, and long hoped to see 
advocated by leading writers, that I am con- 
strained to take up the response, and second him 
in his endeavors to lead our people to the adop- 
tion of similar sentiments and correspondent ac- 
tion. If, however, it should appear that I differ 
from him in regard to some points of minor im- 
portance, let it be remembered that we coincide 
in the leading doctrine, of the propriety of legal 
patronage of all means and institutions calculated 
to advance the popular mind in knowledge, sci- 
ence, taste, and morals. 

** Let not the objection be urged, that this is 
foreign to the great purposes of government. It 
is by no means the fact. That government is 
the creature of the people, is an item in the 
knowledge of every school-boy. That the object 
of government is the happiness of the people, is 
a doctrine of equally extensive reception. But 
to limit the happiness of a people to the bare 
security of their lives, their persons, and toeir 
property, is to erase from the human character 
the half, and the better half, of its ennobling 
susceptibilities, and carries us back to the ages, 
when society was but just emerging from anarchy 
or despotism, and men began to realize that they 
had rights. I would not derogate one iota from 
the importance of the great first principles of 
freedom ; but I would have the builders of the 
political fabric complete the lofty superstructure 
which so mighty a foundation seems to promise. 
Is it enougb that men should feel safe in surren- 
dering the protection of their lives and persons 
to the strong arm of the law? That question 
was answered when our fathers evinced by their 
blood how dear to them was their property also. 
But even the security of i/s possession is not suf- 
ficient. The cry of distress which has been 
echoed from State to State for the last six or 
eight years, has told that the people expect of 
government the enactment of laws, under which 
they can rapidly and safely accumulate it. At 
least, they say, let us have no trammels upon it. 
And we are learning, fast learning, lessons of 
political wisdom in this particular. The future 
promises that when these storms shall have 
blown over—when we shall have paid the price 
of our folly—security of property, stability of 
circulating media, and an uninterrupted accumu- 
lation of wealth, will be among the national 
blessings purchased by suffering, and guaran- 
teed as certainly to posterity as is the protection 
of our lives to us. But even when this degree 
shall have been attained, the half wiil not have 
been performed. The wants of man are con- 
stantly growing. What was, a few years ago, a 
luxury, scarce to be thought of but by the opu- 
lent, 1s now a necessary article of consumption 
by all. Society is refining. Mental wants which 
our (Gothic) Saxon ancestors never dreamed of, 
are even now clamoring for supply. Their sa- 
tisfaction constitutes part of the nation’s happi- 
ness ; that happiness, for the production of which 
‘governments were instituted among men.’ 
Certainly, then, does it come within the province 
of political institutions, to provide for the estab- 
lishment and fostering of judicious means for 
the promotion of science and arts. Indeed, this 








principle has been conceded even by our own 
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governments (not to speak of the praiseworthy 
example of some of those of Europe), in the ap- 
propriations made to various seats of learning 
throughout our land—in the bounties occasion- 
ally bestowed to the excelling in some particular 
branch of industry—and in the security of copy- 
rights and patents to those whose originality, or 
inventive genius, has conti ibuted to the advance- 
ment of letters and arts amongst us. The prin- 
ciple is always good in itself, though the means 
which are sometimes adopted to carry it into 
effect may be injudicious. This evil, however, 
experience will remedy, if short-sightedness and 
narrowness of views do not succeed in condemn- 
ing the principle in the popular mind before its 
benefits are fairly tested. 

“The excellence of this doctrine does not con- 
sist in the reasonableness of its theory only; it 
is practicable in plan, cheap in execution, glo- 
rious in consummation. It is needless to go into 
details to show the numberless ways in which 
legislation might give encouragement to institu- 
tions of science and taste. Every thinking man 
can suggest to himself various modes in which 
this might be done; and experience shows, that 
when once the minds of people are directed to 
any one object as a desideratum, plans and" pro- 
jects spring forth as if by magic, remarkable for 
their simplicity, cheapness, and aptitude. The 
economy of the system is the point most difficult 
to evince to our close-fisted people. Once prove 
to them that the end is worth the expenditure, 
and the thing is done. And this is the more 
difficultto accomplish because the operation of the 
principle is silent, subtle, unobvious in its nature. 
Of what use, say they, are universities and 
schools of art tous? Nay, it has been but very 
lately, that a moiety of our population has been 
convinced of the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion to men of every grade and profession. To 
remove these prejudices is the part of our men 
of influence and learning. To make obvious the 
secret workings of these mighty influences on 
mind and morals, should be the constant aim of 
every enlightened patriot. 


“It is one of the greatest discoveries of the pre- 
sent age, that unity of effort is power. At least, 
we of these times can claim the credit of having 
successfully applied the principle to the produc- 
tion of numberless and great results. All are 
now convinced of the superiority of working 
in mass to any individual exertions, however 
powerfully assisted by circumstances and 
means. t this principle, then, be applied 
to the me proposed—that of fostering the 
growth of liberal arts amongst us—and we shall, 
in this department also, experience its happy 
results. - 

** The cheapest manner of securing to us and 
our posterity, the moral advantages and the en- 
viable glory of a flourishing state of science and 
arts in our land, is to make them the adopted 
protegées of the law. Let it not be said that 
those who desire them most, should pay for 
them ; that money can obtain any desideratum, 
without using the means of government. Such 
reason savors of too dark an age, of too con- 
tracted a spirit—to meet the sanction of such a 
people as we boast of being. So will money 
— a private tutor for your own children ; 

ut almost equal (if not in some respects greater) 
benefits may be procured at a great deal less 
cost, by sharing that tutor’s instructions and 
expense with your neighbors, in a common 
school. So will money hire you carriers for 
your letters to and fro your distant correspond- 
ents; but the same convenience may be enjoyed 
for a mere trifle comparatively, when your car- 
rier becomes the common post-man, paid by 
your servant, the government. So will money 
arm and man your merchantmen for self-defence 
while poccnat § in your commerce; but the same 
business can be better and cheaper done, if all 
our citizens are made to contribute for the sup- 
port of a national navy. 

** Manifold instances might thus be adduced, to 
~e the economy of this principle, but we 

eem it unnecessary. Men act upon it every 
day. Experience has proved how well it effects 


the ends proposed. And shall it not be applied 
to the great and desirable end of encouraging 
learning, patronizing art, fostering science, elt- 
citing genius, and rewarding excellence? Shall 
we have an academy for the instruction of those 
who are to command our armies in the art of 
war, and shall there be no national school for 
the direction of talent in those arts that contri- 
bute nv less to our national glory and our na- 
tional pride? Shall appropriations be made for 
the inducement of our youth to enlist in our na- 
val service, to maintain the honor of our flag on 
every sea, and shall the regions of artistical ex- 
cellence be untraversed by the sail of a single 
American adventurer, for lack of government 
patronage? Shall our statesmen rack their 
brains for schemes of finance which may meet 
with popular favor, and shall not a single pro- 
ject for the encouragement of letters and arts 
amongst us, be advocated on the floors of our 
council chambers? Shall our every legislature 
contain a standing committee ‘ on the peniten- 
tiary,’ and shall we hear of no committees, no 
reports, no visitations of ‘the State Universi- 
ties” Shall a few favorite domestic manufac- 
tures experience an unnatural precocity under 
the hot-bed influence of a tariff, and shall not the 
tender exotic of the fine arts receive that cul- 
ture which is indispensable to its growth in 
our rude clime ? Shall our revenues be lavish- 
ed upon railways and canals, and shall not 
something be done for the acceleration of our 
progress in science, taste, and consequently in 
morals? Truly, if we believe, as we profess to 
believe, that we are creatures not merely fitted 
for animal enjoyment, nor yet that the sole ob- 
ject of our earthly existence is to amass canker- 
ing riches, then must the time have come when 
a national literature, a national taste, national 
achievements in science, national excellence in 
arts, and a national character, Grecian in its 
symmetry, Roman in its pride, but American in 
its novelty and freshness, are national necessi- 
ties. 

‘Thus have I, Mr. Editor, given you in an 
humble way, some of my views, as secondary, or 
ancillary to those of your more able contributor, 
on the great proposition which he commends to 
the consideration of your readers. I can but 
hope that the minds of those whose just sense of 
the value of utile et duice, as well as the mere 
utile, enable them to judge fairly of this subject, 
will be turned to the consideration of the bene- 
ficial results that would flow from legislative 
patronage of Science and the Fine Arts.” 


ATHENIAN. 


Works in Press. 





Brantz Maver, Esq., from whose popular 
work on Mexico we have more than once given 
extracts, when recurring to it in these columns, 


has for some time had in press a history of 
the Mexican War, which will soon be publish- 
ed by Wiley & Putnam. Mr. Mayer’s long 
residence in Mexico enables him to bring his 
approved literary abilities to bear upon this 
most interesting theme, with advan which 
are hardly possessed by any other author of the 
time. e give this week a chapter of his 
forthcoming work, which offers some relish of 
its quality. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL CHARACTER OF MEXICO— 
ITS CLIMATE AND NATURAL DEFENCES. 

The waters of the Atlantic sweeping along 
the central part of our continent, and compress- 
ed within the curving shores of Florida and Yu- 
catan, waste the shifting soil by their constant 
attrition, while the displaced sand whirled in 
continual eddies at the mouths of the few rivers 
debouching in the gulf, creates in front of them 
such formidable bars and shoals, that Mexico 
can hardly be said to possess a port of safety on 
her eastern coast. ence, Vera Cruz, Alvara- 





do, and Tampico, are rather wild anchorages, 


desolated by fearful tempests during the season 
of hurricanes, than regular harbors for trade or 
refuge. But, on the west, the shores of the Pa- 
cific are favored with tranquil and commodious 
havens. Acapulco and San Blas are easily reach- 
ed from the open sea, and in California, where 
numerous indentations break the outline of the 
rugged coast, the noble and land-locked bay of 
San Francisco is sufficiently*capacious to bear on 
its calm bosom the navies of the world. 

Such is the aspect of the coasts of Mexico, 
whose character, it will be observed, is derived 
from the geographical features of the interior of 
the country. The voyager may sail from the 
extreme eastern shores of our continent to the 
very centre of the Gulf of Mexico, along a low and 
sandy beach, visible only at a short distance from 
the sea; but as he advances from that point, the 
snowy top of Orizaba, towering seventeen thou- 
sand feet above the ocean, appears as the first 
outpost sentinel of Mexico, and indicates his 
approach to the dividing ridge of lofty moun- 
tains. The vast Cordillera which rises near the 
Frozen Sea, descends in a series of mighty 
waves through the whole of this continent, un- 
til it is lost in the Southern ocean, at Cape 
Horn ; and, standing like a giant on the isthmus 
that links the great body of North America to 
that of South America, it parts the two oceans 
which strive to meet and mingle across this nar- 
rowest part of the western world. Between the 
sixteenth and thirty-third degrees of north lati- 
tude, this mountain range sends forth a multitude 
of spurs and branches, and, within that confined 
space, piled ona throne of massive sierras,—— 
rising from the Atlantic until they reach the 
height of nearly eighteen thousand feet, and 
thence plunging westward into the Pacific,— 
lies the territory of the Republic of Mexico, 
_ hung upon the sides of these sloping cliffs, and 
resting among the recesses of their valleys and 
sheltered plains. 


Two important rivers may be said to form the 
northern and natural boundary of Mexico, ac- 
cording to its geographical configuration. The 
snow that melts on the top of the Sierra 
Nevada, descends one-half to feed the fountains 
of the Rio Grande, which winds and courses 
through an immense extent of country before it 
falls into the Gulf of Mexico, and one-half to 
swell the Colorado of California before it reach- 
es the Pacific through the sea of Cortéz. The 
sources of these two streams nearly meet at the 
foot of the same mountain in the neighborhood 
of the fortieth degree, on the remote outskirts of 
the department of New Mexico; but the confi- 
guration of the earth essentially varies between 
the northern and southern sides of these rivers. 
From their northern shores the land recedes into 
the territory of the United States, in compara- 
tive levels, interspersed with wide prairies, 
sloping gradually to the Pacific and Atlantic ; 
while from their southern banks the country be- 
gins almost directly to rise into the steeps of the 
Sierra Madre, whose swollen veins the 
whole Mexican Republic with their stern and 
massive net-work. A few uncertain strearns— 
none of which are navigable, and all dependent 
upon rains for their floods—pour down the dells 
and defiles of these precipices on their way to 
the sea. And, as the centre of the territory is 
approached, the naked and barren Cordilleras 
become loftier and loftier, as if to guard and but- 
tress with double security the capital of the na- 
tion; while, in the midst of this vast congrega- 
tion of mountains, rise still more majestic peaks 
crowned with their diadems of eternal snow, 
like monarchs presiding over the destiny of the 
beautiful vale wherein the white-walled city of 
Mexico nestles on the border of its calm and 
crystal lake. 

Hence it is that the thickly peopled portion of 
the enemy’s country,—rising on all sides from 
the oceans, the Colorado, the Kio Grande, and 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec,—is actually walled 
within a natural fortress of rocks defiles, 
and that the population of the interior is folded 
up among the protecting mountains as in the em- 
brace of a thousand arms, while a thin fringe of 
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civilization, alone, skirts the shores of both seas 
or inhabits the margins of both rivers. 

This brief catalogue of the geographical 
anatomy of Mexico will apprise the reader, that 
as long as our troops lingered in New Mexico, 
on the Rio Grande, or on the shores of the Paci- 
fic, and refrained from penetrating towards the 
table lands of the interior, where the population 
thronged in their important cities near the heart 
of the country, we were, in fact, only besieging 
the gates ofa gigantic citadel. From the low 
lands of the north we approached a region 
which was a Switzerland in everything but its 
inhabitants. The maintenance of a line of de- 
fences in the mountain passes of such a frontier 
imposed on us greater burdens than on the 
enemy. There was scarcely anything for us to 
attack or capture but outposts; and all we de- 
fended, in our rear, was forest or comparative 
wilderness. Within their natural defences, the 
Mexicans lurked in security, or were enabled to 
sally forth upon us with fresh troops and sup- 
plies, whilst ours were brought from immense 
distances, after long intervals and laborious 
efforts. Such a military system was, however, 
humanely calculated to tax the foe with the few- 
est evils of war, and thus to allow the Mexi- 
can factionists time for reflection and justice. 

A country like this, in the hands of a brave, 
strong, and patriotic soldiery, might well be 
esteemed impregnable by assailants whose men 
and munitions had to be transported many hun- 
dreds of miles before a blow could be struck. 
But it seems that nature had designed to protect 
this beautiful land not only by the obstacles that 
have been described, for, whilst in a tropical 
latitude man enjoyed the vivifying influence of 
a healthful and temperate zone, obtained by his 
elevation on the table lands above the ocean, 
still, the shores of the gulf and of part of the 
Pacific coast were scourged by diseases which 
were quite as formidable to unacclimated inva- 
ders as the mountain defiles. Bathed, as we 
have seen, by two seas, and rising from both to 
the rich plateaus of the central land, Mexico 
possesses on both acclivities all the tempera- 
tures of the world, and ranges from the graceful 
leaves of the orange and plantain on the sea 
shore to eternal ice on the precipices that over- 
hang the valleys of Mexico. Change of climate 
is attained merely by ascending; and, in a region 
where the country rises steeply, the feathery 
palm and broad-leaved aloe may be seen relieved 
against the everlasting snow of Popocatepetl. 
All these genial climates produce the luscious 
fruits and splendid flowers of the tropics on the 
same paseilal of latitude that crosses continual 
frost, and above all the sky of a never ending 
spring bends its blue and cloudless arch. Nor 
are these the only allurements of this enchant- 
ing land, for nature, as if unsatisfied with pam- 
pering the appetites of man by crowding the sur- 
face of the earth with everything that might 
gorge his appetite or delight his eye, has veined 
the sterile mountains, which are its walls and 
battlements, with precious ore in exhaustless 
quantity.* 

A hardy race, from the northern hive, where 
vigor is gained from toil, and wherg toil wrests 
existence from an ungenerous soil, will be sub- 
dued into masculine civilization by a country 
and climate like these. Such a people may lose 
nothing of their resolute character save its stern- 


ness, and gain nothing from the softer skies but 
their blandness and ays but an effeminate 
tribe, from the glowing and inactive south of the 
old world, will be still more dwarfed and ener 


vated both in mind and body by the alluring in- 
fluences of those voluptuous regions which be- 
witch the frail and the feeble into the repose of 
utter indolence 

Such is the theatre upon which the bloody 
drama of the Mexican war was acted. 


The Phrenological Journal, published in Edin- 
burgh, is, after an existence of twenty years, to 
be given up, not being sufficiently patronized. — 
London Atlas. 








Glimpses of Books. |the big épergne in the big dull dining-room in 

a _the Regent’s Park. Confound the Hon. and 
EnGiisu Travetters. [Extract from the Rev. Ambrose Myrtle, thought I. He was a 
Natural History of Humbug, by 4. B. Rench ) desperately genteel Puseyite parson, with a des- 
“As he is so fond of Humbug at home, honest | Perately genteel congregation, in a desperately 
John Bull is not likely to part with it when he genteel chapel, the bells whereof he was always 
oes abroad. In the steamer and the diligence Setting a-ringing at provoking and unreasonable 
e wraps himself as in a cloak in that particular eg generally early in the morning. How- 
variety of his national temperament which it | Ver, he took no notice of the Firmcounters, or 
leases him generally to exhibit when‘ he is | indeed of anybody else, and walked the plank 
(between the vessel and the quay I mean), when 


onoring foreign soil by placing his boots upon | ; uay 
it—dignity—full-blown and uncompromising dig- | be got to Havre, with much dignity, followed by 
&@ small army of porters carrying his luggage, 


nity. Let us plant ourselves, gentle reader, on vail t é 1 
the decks of this gaudy, glittering steam-packet, | Consisting of three imperials, eight portman- 
the Koenicen von PruscHen, now sweeping | teaus, six carpet bags, a campstool, and a tele- 
rapidly down stream, beneath the grey walls and | Cope. 
vine-clustered ledges of the Rhein-fells. There; Lireratrure ann THE Pvusuic Press oF 
is a fine specimen of an English exclusive family. | BAaRBApos.—Printing was introduced into the 
The travelling carriage is on the deck, and John | island about 1730, and a newspaper first appear- 





‘sits in a stately manner in the rumble, thinking | ed in 1731, which is quoted in the first volume 


of Old England. The glasses are down, butjof the Gentleman’s Magazine, published in 
fluttering green silk blinds do duty in their stead ; | that year. ‘There was no other press in the Ca- 
and it 1s only when a fresher puff of air than | ribbean Islands for several years subsequent to 
ordinary jerks them aside that we can catch a/ that period. 

glimpse of the occupants of the interior—the old It is supposed that David Harry was the 
entleman, fat, comfortable, and choleric, read- party who opened this printing-office in Barba- 
ing a London newspaper; the mamma, hot,/dos. He served his apprenticeship with Samuel 
cross, and flustered, fanning herself with the | Keimer, at Philadelphia, and succeeded him in 
handkerchief wet with eau-de-Cologne ; and the | business; but he left that city, and removed to 
young lady, languid, pale, and insouciante, list- | Barbados with his press in 1730. At Bridge- 
lessly knitting her Berlin wool, and occasion- | town, Harry found Keimer, and obtained his as- 


ally glancing at the guide book which lies open | 
in her lap. The Hon. Tom, the son and heir, is 

not visible, having met a couple of Melton men 

on board, and descended with them to a private 

cabin, there in privacy and peace to smoke their | 
cigars, and make up their books for the Leger | 
over many bottles of golden Rhenish wine. Their 

courier has preceded them to Cologne, to engage | 
the best apartment in the Rhenischerhoff, where 
they can have dinner served by English waiters 
in English fashion, just as quietly and pleasantly 
as if they had not stirred from Portman Square. 
And when the meal has been discussed in great 
state and gravity, and the grapes and peaches 
have been put upon the table, and the old gentle- 
man calls for his bottle of port, and the ladies talk 
of and write to May Fair till bed-time, Tom 
having gone on to Aix with the Melton men to 
risk his thalers at roulette " ss . ’ 
And these people, not content with being Hum- | 





sistance in the printing-office; so that, as Dr. 
Franklin observes, ‘‘the master became the 
journeyman of his former apprentice.” 
Business, it seems, did not suit Harry better 
in Barbados than in Philadelphia; on the con- 
trary, he became more dissipated, and his profits 


from printing were not equal to his expenditure. 


In a few months he sold his printing materials 
to Keimer, and returned to Philadelphia. Kei- 
mer now resumed business, and printed at 
Bridgetown the Barbados Gazette, which was 
the first newspaper known to have been publish- 
ed twice a week for any considerable time in any 
part of America. This, however, eventually 
became a weekly journal. It was published by 
Keimer until the end of 1738, and he soon after 
died; the Gazette was continued for many years 


| after his death by those who succeeded him in 
| business. 


A work was published in London in 1741, in 


bugs themselves, make other Humbugs as well. | 2 vols. 4to., chiefly selected from this Gazette, 
Gliding pleasantly down the Seine last autumn | entiled “* Caribbeana, containing letters and dis- 
in the pretty packet ‘ La Normandie,’ I encoun- | sertations, together with poetical essays, on vari- 
tered the Firmcounters Being an Aabitué of | ous subjects and occasions, chiefly written by 
the little dingy parlor looking over the Mews, | several hands in the West Indies, and some of 


they did not naturally think me of sufficient con- 

sequence to make themselves fools before me; 

and so the family, released from the crushing | 
fetters of their forced gentility, came out remark- | 
ably strong and pleasant; Firmcounter telling a | 
lot of funny Stock Exchange stories about par 
and discount whereof the point was not clearly 
discernible; and mamma and the girls laughing | 





frantic with fun and delight when they tried on 


which they had purchased at Rouen. All at 
once the younger girl, who had run away from 
the family group to see a fat waddling curé get 
into a clumsy punt which came alongside for 
him, marched back, looking as if she had had a 
téte-d-téte with a ghost. ‘ Mamma,’ said she, 
‘ did you ever, now—there’s a portmanteau lying 
there, marked ** The Honorable and Reverend 


and flirting as comfortably as possible, and half | 
effect in this island in 1765, and The Mercury 


specimens of those steeple-like Norman caps, | was then printed on stamped paper. 


them to gentlemen residing there.” 

In 1762, according to Franklin (but in 1733, ° 
according to the files of The Mercury), George 
Esmond & Co. opened a second printing-office 
at Bridgetown, and began the publication of 
The Barbados Mercury. It appeared at first 
weekly, on Saturdays, printed in long primer 
type, on a crown sheet folio, price one pistole 
perannum. The memorable Stamp Act took 


In 1771, 
the firm was Esmond & Walker; George Es- 
mond died in November of that year, and Wm. 
Walker died in February, 1773. 
Barbados has always maintained a larger 
number of newspapers, in proportion to its po- 
ulation, than any other of the West Indian 
slands ; a few years ago as many as eight were 
ublished, and even now five are issued, which 





Ambrose Myrtle !”’—* He’s one of Lady Louisa is nearly as many as appear in the larger island 
Finniken’s set,’ said Mrs. Firmcounter in mani- | of Jamaica, with its numerous and scattered 
fest alarm; ‘he must be on board.’—‘ There, | populous towns. 

that’s him,’ said Miss Firmcounter; ‘it must he Barbados Mercury has been published 
be, he looks so distingué.’ And she indicated 114 years; and there are the Globe, Barbadian, 
a tall, cadaverous-looking man dressed in along! West Indian, Liberal and Agricultural Re- 
black single-breasted frock coat, and ornamented porter, of shades and politics, as in the English 
with a broad-brimmed hat looped up behind. newspaper press. 

‘Hush, girls; here, sit down quietly and put Native periodical literature (with the excep- 
away those absurd caps,’ whispered the mater- | tion of a few newspapers) meets with no support 
nal parent. Mr. Firmcounter gave twoor three as yet in the West Indies. Attempts have been 
ferocious hems, and drew up his shirt-collar , made from time to time in Jamaica, Demerara, 
with tragic dignity, and the whole party became | Antigua, and Grenada, to keep up a monthly 





* Mexico as it Was and as it Is, p. 334. 


in amoment as stiff as if they were sitting round | magazine devoted to literature and science, but 
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they have all failed; and the only periodicals at 
present maintained, exclusive of the newspa- 
rs, are the annual almanacs, in some of which 
iterature finds a nook.— The History of Barba- 
dos, by Sir Robert H. Schomburgh, Knight. 





<a 


Miscellanp. 


Tae Mission or “ Wixtanp.”—In_ these 
days when so much is said of “the destiny ” 
of this nation dooming us to do all sorts of 
vague things, it is pleasant to find some spe- 
cial mission held up for “our Anglo-Saxon 
energies.” In the physical world there could 
be none more glorious than that recommended 
in the following ode which lately appeared 
anonymously in the Washington Union, and 
which we have since learned was written by 
the scientific and accomplished Dr. Francis 
Leiber. 

We call special attention to the Doctor’s 
note in reference to the ancient European 
name of New England. The name of Wiy- 
LAND, as bestowed by the Northmen upon that 
section of our country, is certainly at this 
moment whimsically applicable to the whole 
confederacy ; i. e. we are all Winlanders or 
Winlishmen. This morbid appetite and per- 
verse love for every soil except our own, will 
not, however, last for ever ; and despite the bad 
taste of those whom the Doctor checks for 
barbarously latinizing the aboriginal term for 
our Middle States,“ ALLEeG an,” on the Atlantic, 
and “Orecon,” on the Pacific, will ever de- 
ve in song different clusters of the states 
of North America, The poets of South Caro- 
lina already write “ ApaLacnta ” for the land 
of the cotton plant ; and “the Mazovra coun- 
try,” as the region watered by the Missouri is 
designated and markedly pronounced by its in- 
habitants, without reference to the original 
spelling of the word, will in poetry as well as 
in popular mention, yet become the name of 
the central region it now partially describes. 
With the annexation of Mexico, which will 
unquestionably take place at no very distant 
day, some such nomenclature will inevitably 
mark the different territorial sections of Co- 
LuMBIA (for Columbia our country will then 
be in fact as well as in song). Such nomen- 
clature will be inevitable, because we can then 
no longer in speaking of diflerent sections of 
our then confederacy say, “ Mexican States,” 
and “the American States?” Nor can we 
then use the phrases “the Middle States,” and 
“the Southern States,” when speaking of the 
ggg of the country in works of science. 

e must have new contradistinctions, if for 
mere business purposes alone. We must use 
other adjectives more explicitly defining the 
sections of country to which we would refer. 
The three not unsimilar aboriginal terms, 
Mexican, Allegan, on, prefixed adjectivel 
to different clusters of States, will then dk 
them just as the latinized terms Californian, 
Canadian, Apalachian, or the modern Europe- 
an word New England (or Winland), are now 
used to designate other sections of the coun- 
try, whether in literature, business, or politics. 


THE SHIP CANAL. 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


An Ode to the American People and their Congress.on 
reading the Message of the United Statcs President in 
December, 1847. 

Rend America asunder 

And unite the Binding Sea 

That emboldens Man and tempers— 
Make the ocean free. 


Break the bolt which bars the passage, 

That our River richly pours 

Western wealth to western nations ; 
Let that sea be ours— 





Ours by all the hardy whalers, 

By the pointing Oregon, 

By the west-impelled and working 
Unthralled Saxon son. 


Long indeed they kave been wooing, 

The Pacific and his bride; 

Now ‘tis time for holy wedding— 
Join them by the tide 


Have the snowy surfs not struggled 

Many centuries in vain 

That their lips might seal the union ¢ 
Lock then Main to Main. 


When the mighty God of nature 

Made his fave continent, 

He allowed it yet unsevered, 
That a race be sert, 


Able, mindful of his purpose, 

Prone to people, to subdue, 

And to bind the lands with iron, 
Or to force them through. 


What the prophet-navigator, 

Seeking straits to his Catais,* 

But began, now consummate it— 
Make the strait and pass. 


Blessed eyes that shall behold it, 

When the pointing boom shall veer, 

Leading through the parted Andes, 
While the nations cheer! 


There at Suez, Europe’s mattock 

Cuts the briny road with skill,t 

And must Darien bid defiance 
To the pilot still? 


Do we breathe this breath of knowledge 
Purely to enjoy its zest? 
Shall the iron arm of science 

Like a sluggard rest ? 


Up then, at it! earnest ie! 

Bravely wrought thy scorning blade, 

But there's fresher fame in store yet, 
Glory for the spade.j 


What we wantis naught in envy 

And for all we pioneer ; 

Let the keels of every nation 
Through the isthmus steer. 


Must the globe be always girded 

Ere we get to Bramah’s priest t 

Take the tissues of your Lowells 
Westward to the East. 


Ye, that vanquish pain and distance, 
Ye, enmeshing Time with wire, 
Court ye patiently for ever 

on Antarctic ire ? 


Shall the mariner for ever 

Double the impending caper, 

While his longsome and retracing 
Needless course he shapes? 


What was daring for our fathers, 

To defy those billows fierce, 

Is but tame for their descendants ; 
We are bid to pierce. 


We that fight with printing armies, 

Settle sons on forlorn track, 

As the Romans flung their eagles, 
But to win them back ; 


Who, undoubting, worship boldness, 

And, if baffled, bolder rise, 

Should we lag when grandeur beckons 
To this good emprise ? 


Let the vastness not appal us ; 

Greatness is thy destiny. 

Let the doubters not recall us ; 
Venture suits the free. 


Like a seer, I see her throning, 

Wis anpf in protecting health, 

eae peace on both the waters, 
idest Commonwealth. 





* Catais and Zipango were the names given to the east- 
ern part of Asia, towards which the greatest of navigators 
directed his westerly voyage, as Marco Polo had reached 
it by an eastward journey. Columbus having found that 
a continent debarred him from continuing his westward 
course, persevered in searching for straits which would 
allow him a to his wished-for Catais. 

t English, ms and Austrian engineers have actually 
= = to commence the ship-canal through the Isthmus 

ez. 

t May I not for once bestow upon our nameless country 
this good and plain Saxon name, which was given to it by 
its first and Teutonic discoverers, | before Columbus 
and Vespucci? The poet, and all who desire to speak with 
fervor and rich brevity, stand in need of a name more com- 
prehensive and concise than that which conveys the idea 
of a mere political relation. Above all, t stand in 
need of a name for the country, and not only of an official 
designation, however honorable or historical—a name 
around which cluster associations of the heart as well as 





Gury,” but the 





Crowned with wreaths that still grow greener, 
Guerdon for untiring pain, 
For the wise, the stout, and steadfast: 

Rend the Iand in twain! 


Cleave America 


asunder, 
This is worthy work for thee. 
Hark! ‘The seas roll up imploring-- 
“ Make the ocean free.” 


A New York evening paper says :— 


“A gallery of our most distinguished lite- 
rary men can be made almost complete without 
going out of New England. Bryant, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Whittrer, Holmes, Emerson, Dana, 
Halleck, Willis, Bancroft, Everett, Prescott, 
Channing, are all New Englanders. Strike out 
the New England stars from the firmament of 
American fame, and it would present but here 
and there a light of the first magnitude.” 


This paragraph is perfectly true, ir one 
sense, viz. that the best accredited literary 
reputation in the country is referable to New 
England. Is there not something in the fact, 
however, that the press of the whole country 
being for the most part in the hands of New 
Englanders, New England talent is sure to be 
accredited ? We suggest this not invidiously, 
but as a natural consequence of migratory intel- 
ligence, carrying with it #s literary Jares, its 
home standards, and home divinities. To 
illustrate: ten years ago the names of Kenne- 
dy and Bird were familiar to the people of the 
Middle States as two of our most eminent 
writers of fiction. Nor have they yet been 
surpassed by any later growth of ce 
writers ; yet from the fact of their works never 
penetrating, perhaps, east of the Connecticut, 
an immigrant from that region, though writing 
in the immediate sphere of their renown, rare- 
ly or never mentions them when enumerat- 
ing the successful authors with whom he was 
most familiar in the region of country from 
which he came. In the same manner Judge 
Parsons is named ten times where Judge 
Tilghman is once referred to, and the name of 
Story, by similar iteration, will soon super- 
sede those of Kent and Marsuatr in the 
popular mention of the newspapers. We do 
not remember a recognition of the bare exist- 
ence of Cooper or Irving in New England till 
after they were world-famous; yet the first 
gleam thence of lite talent scintillates 
through the press of the Union. As we said 
before, this is so perfectly natural that it would 
be alike absurd to quarrel with the fact or to 
construe our mention of it invidiously. But 
whatever its local effect upon the real develop- 
ment of talent may be, there can be no ques- 
tion of its effect be the public exhibition of 
talent and the popularity of a name. Let us look 
in the sphere of poetry fora moment. There 
have been hundreds, we might say thousands 
of narrative poems written in this country. 





pects every man to do his duty ;” and in that brief dissy!- 
lable, England, centred everything that could stir 
and swell the breasts of officers— 


hearts, Parliament, news; 


tor, a character of newness without freshness, like 
whitewashed wall or a shining hat. It sounds made, and 


we small and - 
tial rill of hillocks ? We have gone tov far beyond.” 


name of Winland, on the contrary, is old, idiomatic, sim- 


gramma’ formations 
Mr. Duponceau would fluently have said, is malleable) ; 
it is brief, and seems every way sound. 
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The “ Culprit Fay” of Dr. Drake of New York 
is the only one which has conclusively suc- 
ceeded. ‘That is taking time and the changes 
of the public taste as the test of success. It 
was written when the world was all Byron- 
ized; it is still read while half the world is 
Tennysonized. Its purely creative character 
is i just at this moment much less ap- 
preciated than formerly ; still it is known and 
preserved throughout the Middle States. Now 
has any one of our present race of critics 
referred to this successful work when noticing 
Mr. Longfellow’s new experiment of a narra- 
tive poem and placing Evangeline beside Dana’s 
Buccanier? Yet will not Longfellow’s suc- 
cessful work form an era in this class of pro- 
duction in New England, and be hereafter 
thus referred to—unless indeed Willis’s Mela- 
nie or Whittier’s Mog-Megone, should come 
again into rival favor? But what is the pur- 
port of our speculations? It seems to be that 
as New England is likely to hold the press for a 
century to come, the writer only who makes 
the impression there, upon its growing yoath, 
will have that impression kept alive hereafter 
in other parts of the Union; and this, despite 
ourselves, seems inevitably to prove the posi- 
tion claimed for Boston by the Mirror, as the 
literary metropolis of the Union. 








Recent Publications. 

Orlandino: a Story of Self-Denial. By 

Maria Edgeworth. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 


A new book by Miss Edgeworth! How 
much pleasant anticipation for Juvenility, how 
much of agreeable retrospect for Seniority is 
inevitably associated with the mention of the 
fact. Will not “* Rosamond,” now a grandmo- 
ther perhaps, talk again of “‘ Simple Susan,” 
when presenting Orlandino to frock and trou- 
sers? What a bond is Miss Edgeworth’s pen 
between the pot-hooks and pinafores of urchin- 
hood in at least three generations! Why, the 
very first paragraph here, carries back the 
elderly bachelor, who lends his cane to some 
petticoated equestrian, to the day when he him- 
self, as one of the infantry, practised similarly as a 
dragoon; so thoroughly are Miss Edgeworth’s 
stories and manner interwoven with the memo- 
ries of childhood, 


*** A puppet-show—a raree-show "" cried little 
Bessy, bursting into the breakfast-room where 
her uncle was reading the newspaper, and where 
her mother was waiting for the tea-urn. ‘ Oh, 
mamma! mamma! never mind the tea, or the 
spoonfuls! Oh come, come—do! mamma, and 
speak to this man! Will you, dear mamma? 
Pray, mamma !—Pray !—he is at the hall door ? 

*** The person is gone from the hall door, my 
dear,’ said Bessy’s sister Amy, entering with a 
certain degree of composure becoming her ad- 
vanced time of life ; for she might be between 
ten and eleven: ‘the person is gone ; and he 
was not a man, but a boy.’ ” 


Orlandino, as may be guessed from the above, 
differs from Miss Edgeworth’s favorite heroes in 
living without the pale of conventional life ; he 
is neither a cottager nor a lord, a servant nor a 
“little merchant,” but a public mountebank, 
who—but we must not give our young readers a 
glimpse of the story which they ought to be 
anxious to see, as the latest bequest of child- 
hood’s longest serving and most faithful friend. 


A Tour on the River Saguenay, in Lower 
Canada. By Charles Lanman. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. 

Axsovur one hundred and fifty miles north of 
the St. Lawrence, and on one of the trails lead- 
ing to Hudson’s Bay, lies a beautiful lake called 
St. John. It is about forty miles long, and sur- 
rounded with a heavily timbered, and rather 








level country. Its inlets are numerous, and 
twelve of them are regular rivers. [ts waters 
are clear, and abound in a great variety of un- 
commonly fine fish. The principal outlet to 
this lake is the Saguenay River, which takes a 
southerly direction, and empties into the St. 
Lawrence. It is the largest tributary of the 
great river, and unquestionably one of the most 
remarkable on the continent. The scenery of 
the Saguenay is wild and romantic to an uncom- 
mon degree. The first half of its course ave- 
rages*half a mile in width, and runs through an 
untrodden wilderness of pine and spruce-covered 
hills; it abounds in waterfalls and rapids, and is 
only navigable for the Indian canoe. A few 
miles below the most southern fall on the river, 
is located the village of Chicoutimi, where an 
extensive lumber business is transacted, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have an important post. 
About ten miles south of Chicoutimi, there re- 
cedes from the west bank of the Saguenay, to 
the distance of ten miles, a beautiful expanse of 
water called Grand Bay. At the head thereof is 
another settlement, similar to Chicoutimi. Be- 
tween these two places the Saguenay is rather 
shallow (when compared with the remainder of 
its course), and varies in width from two and a 
halfto three miles, The tides of the ocean are ob- 
servable as far north as Chicoutimi, and this en- 
tire section of the river is navigable for ships of 
the largest class. That portion of the Saguenay 
extending from Grand Bay to the St. Lawrence, 
a distance of sixty miles, is greatly distinguished 
for its wild and picturesque scenery. Such is 
the account of the Saguenay as we have abridged 
it from the volume before us. The general cha- 
racter of the scenery is well set furth by the 
author in the following passage :— 


** Imagine, for a moment, an extensive coun- 
try of rocky and thinly-clad mountains, sudden- 
ly separated by some convulsion of nature, so as 
to form an almost bottomless chasm, varying 
from one to two miles in width; and then 


imagine this chasm suddenly half-filled with | 


water, and that the moss of centuries has soft- 
ened the rugged walls on either side, and you 
will have a petty accurate idea of the Saguenay. 
The shores of this riv@r are composed principal- 
ly of granite, and every bend presents you with 
an imposing bluff, the majority of which are 
eight hundred feet high, and many of them up- 
wards of fifteen hundred. And, generally 
speaking, these towering bulwarks are not con- 
tent to loom perpendicularly into the air, but 
they must needs bend over, as if to look at their 
own savage features reflected inthe deep. Aye, 
and that word deep but tells the simple truth ; for 
the flood that rolis beneath is black and cold as 
the bottomless pit. To speak without a tigure, and 
from actual measurement, I can state that many 
portions of the Saguenay are one thousand feet 
deep; and the shallowest parts not much less 
than one hundred. In many places, too, the 
water is as deep five feet from the rocky barriers 
as it is in the centre of the stream.” 


Mr. Lanman goes on to remark, that :— 

‘The wilderness through which this river 
runs is of such a character that its shores can 
never be greatly changed in their external ap- 
pearance. Only a small proportion of its soil 
can ever be brought under cultivation ; and, as 
its forests are a good deal stunted, its lumbering 
resources are far from being inexhaustible. The 
wealth which it contains is probably of a mine- 
ral character ; and if the reports I hear are cor- 
rect, it abounds in iron ore. That it would yield 
an abundance of fine marble, I am certain ; for, 
in passing up this stream, the observing eye will 
frequently fall upon a broad vein of an article as 
pure as alabaster.” ; 

Timber is as yet the great commercial pro- 
duction of the Saguenay. ‘* Many of the ships,” 
says Mr. Lanman, “ ascend the Saguenay to ob- 
tain luinber, as far as Chicoutimi, and it struck 
me as singularly paradoxical to see ships wind- 
ing up that river whose legitimate home would 
seem to be the broad ocean. The current of the 
Saguenay flows, in some places, at the rate of 





seven miles per hour, but when there is any. 
wind at all, it blows quite heavily directly from 
the north or south, so that, with the assistance 
of the tide, the upward bound ships or brigs 
manage to get along without much difficulty. 
The only steamboat which navigates this river 
is the Pocahontas, and is the property of Mr. 
Price. She is commanded by a gentleman who 
understands his business; and I can assure the 
lovers of scenery everywhere that a sail up the 
Saguenay, in this steamer, would be an event 
they could not easily forget. For the benefit of 
summer-tourists, | would here mention the fact, 
that, for about three months in the year, a Que- 
bec steamer makes an occasional trip to the 
mouth of the Saguenay, by way of the River Du 
Loup, which is on the Canadian route to Hali- 
fax.” 


Mr. Lanman’s adventures in the Saguenay 
country will be read with interest by all who 
have enjoyed his Summer in the Wilderness, 
which has been republished with great success 
in England ; and Bentr.ey has just put forth an 
illustrated edition of the present volume, with a 
portrait of the author. We may refer to this 
work hereafter. 


Journal of a Residence at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; with Excursions into the Interior. By 
C. F. J. Bunbury, F.L.S. Pp. 227. J. Murray. 


Tue Cape of Good Hope is at present a popu- 
lar subject, and aught relating to it is likely to 
be read with avidity; and, therefore, though 
the present voluine relates more to the past than 
the existing state of things in the colony, it con- 
tains much to interest the public in respect to 
its political condition and natural history. With 
regard to the latter, the botanical portion ap- 
peared in Sir W. Hooker's London Journal in 
the years 1842, ’3, and °4; but still there are 
many remarks here well worth the attention of 
the naturalist. But a few selections from various 
parts will suffice to indicate the spirit and man- 
ner ofthe author. On one of his excursions he 
relates, 


**The celebrated chiefs Macomo and Tyali, 
who took the most prominent part in the late 
Caffer war, dined with us at Mr. Stretch’s, and 
behaved like gentlemen, seeming quite accus- 
tomed to European habits, and perfectly at their 
ease. We had much conversation with them by 
means of an interpreter. They showed a quick- 
ness of repartee, and a tact and dexterity in con- 
versation which would have done credit to civi- 
lized men. Macomois of shorter stature than 
the generality of the Caffers, with a very keen, 
shrewd, intelligent countenance, though he is 
said, unfortunately for himself, to be excessively 
addicted to drinking. Tyali, his brother, is con- 
siderably taller and handsomer, but does not 
look equally clever. I do not think that the 
appearance of the chiefs is improved by the 
European dresses which they wear on these oc- 
casions as a mark of honor; they would look 
better in their Aaro-ses ; but perhaps the value 
and the idea of dignity attached to these dresses, 
may be regarded as a sign of approximation to 
civilized tastes and feelings. 


** Among the Caffers who assembled at Block 
Drift, was a very strange-looking personage, a 
son of the chief Eno, and known by the name of 
*Eno’s white son.’ His form and features 
were like those of the other Caffers, but the 
culor of his skin a disagreeable reddish-white, 
not like the ordinary complexion of Englishmen, 
but with a stronger and more uniform tint of 
red, so that he looked somewhat as if he had 
been scalded or half flayed, and had certainly a 
most repulsive appearance. His hair was of a 
sandy-yellow color, but as woolly as that of his 
countrymen, I was not near enough to him to 
see the color of his eyes. He was tall and ro- 
bust, and was considered as a bold and able war- 
rior, though said to share in the weakness of 
sight which has often been remarked in Albinos. 


** Another remarkable personage present at 





the conference was Sutu or Sootoo, the chief 
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widow of Gaika, and stepmother of Macomo; 
her bulk was immense, and her figure most ex- 
traordinary, the projection behind rivalling that 
of the famous Hottentot Venus. This truly 
marvellous accumulation of fat in the rear is, as 
it appears, not quite confined to the Hottentot 
race, for Sutu is a Tambookie Caffer; as the 
‘great wives’ of the chiefs of the Amakosa 
most usually are. It is very possible, however, 
that she may have Hottentot blood in her ” 

This notice of the natives is followed by some 
general observations : 

“The number of genuine Hottentots within 
the colony at the present day is small, compared 
with that of the mixed breed, or Bastaards, as 
they are called, in whom the blood of the abori- 
ginal race is crossed with that of the Dutch, the 
negro, or the Malay. The Bastaards are much 
superior in size an strength to. the Hottentots. 


** The Caffer men are in general tall, though 
not a wn and extremely well proportioned ; 
i , their fine forms and easy attitudes often 
remind one of ancient statues; but they are 
more remarkable for activity than for strength, 
and, it is said, have generally been found infe- 
rior in muscular power to British soldiers. They 
wear no clothing except the skin cloak or kaross, 
and this is worn only as a protection against 
weather, not with the view of concealing any 
part of the body. The skins of which these 


cloaks are made are dressed in such a manner as | 
to be as soft and pliable as glove leather, and 
acquire a red-brewn color, which is not at all | 
The Caffers call these | 


unpleasing to the eye. 
cloaks ingubo: kaross is, | believe, a word bor- 
rowed by the Dutch from the Hottentots. Many 
of the chiefs wear mantles of leopard’s skin, 
prepared with the hair on. They ornament 
their hair on great occasions with red ochre, 
which is applied in a very elaborate manner, the 
hair being twisted up into a multitude of little 
separate knots or lumps, and every knot care- 
fully covered over with grease and ochre. This 


process, which is os by the women, is | 


said to be very long and tedious; but the 
appearance which results from it, though whim- 
sical in our eyes, isconsidered by them as highly 
ornamental. In truth, I do not see that this 
practice is in any degree more barbarous or irra- 
tional than that of covering the hair with white 
powder, which not long ago was so fashionable 
in the most civilized parts of Europe. The 
Caffer women, as I have already mentioned, 
are inferior in personal appearance to the men, 
and differ from them in point of costume, by 
constantly wearing a cap of dressed leather, 
shaped a little like a turban, and decorated with 
beads and brass buttons. Their cloak, which is 
usually much ornamented with these same arti- 
cles, is arranged more decently than that of the 
other sex, being in general wrapt close round 
them, and covering them from the throat to the 
ankles; but the unmarried women sometimes 
fasten it —— the waist in the manner of a 
—-* eaving the upper part of the person 

** These people are, I am told, remarkably te- 
nacious of life, so that hardly any wound, which 
is not immediately fatal, will prevent thom from 
eflecting their retreat ; and often when mortally 
hurt, they will run like deer for miles before 
they drop. Living in a particularly fine and 
healthy climate, subsisting chiefly on milk, and 
neither wasted by toil, nor pampered with indul- 
gence, they are subject to few diseases. But 
many of them, especially the chiefs, have suf- 
fered much from the introduction of spirituous 
liquors.” 

As aspecimen of the natural history, we copy 
the following passage : 

** Oct. 23.—The Cape Mole (Bathyergus Ca- 
pensis) is very common in gardens here, and very 
mischievous, not only disfiguring the walks and 
borders by the earth which it throws up, but 
devouring great quantities of bulbs and roots. 
Though it resembles the European mole in its 
subterranean habits, in the absence of external 
ears, and in the minuteness of its eyes, it is 
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quite different in other respects, and really be- 
longs to the Rat Tribe, as is evident from the 
structure of its teeth. It is about 8 inches long, 
with a remarkably large thick head, short legs, 
and scarcely any tail; the fur is thick and soft, 
but not nearly so much so as that of our mole; 
the color of a pale grey on the lower parts, 

reyish-brown on the back, deepening into a 

ark brown on the head ; the muzzle, which is 
short, thick, and abrupt, is whitish, and there is 
a space of the same color around the orifice of 
each ear. The lower jaw is much shorter, than 
the upper, and its two front teeth (incisors), 
which are remarkably long and stout, and 
brought to a sharp edge at the end like a chisel, 
project straight forward ; the two incisors of the 
upper jaw are likewise extremely powerful, but 
shorter than these, and meet them at right 
angles. There are five toes on each foot, fur- 
nished with broad, strong, flattened nails, calcu- 
lated for digging: but the fore feet are much 
narrower, and appear weaker than in the mole. 
This description is taken from one which I 
found this afternoon in our garden, I do not 
know what had induced him to come out to the 
surface of the ground, but there he was, and 
seemed much bewildered, and at a loss to find 
his way. He showed no fear, however, nor at- 
tempted to run away, but when threatened, 
turned fiercely towards me, with open mouth, 
snapped at everything near him, and showing a 
degree of boldness which one would hardly 
have expected. The Sand Mole of the Cape 
Flats is another species of the same genus.”— 
London Literary Gazette. 


Lives of the Queens of England. Pp. 286, 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blan- 
chard. 


THe present interesting volume of Mrs. 
Strickland's series of Lives of the Queens of 
England, is occupied with the reign and charac- 
ter of Queen Mary II., consort of William III., 
and joint sovereign, and the Life of Anne, Queen 
Regnant of Great Britain and Ireland. 

o those who have looked into the earlier vo- 
lumes of this collection, it is unnecessary to add 
an account of their able and sprightly 
qualities, something in thé manner of court me- 
moirs and the gossip of personal history,—a 
species of historical writing for which the ladies 
have always been famous. And, indeed, we 
think, that on this ground Miss Strickland has 
the advantage of Mr. Jesse, who has compiled 
several quite readable volumes from old me- 
moirs and unpublished MSS. 

The sources of history opened to the writer of 
the present volume, are chiefly official records 
and authentic unprinted documents. Her style is 
clear and pleasant She appears to be just and im- 
partial, and altogether the work is admirably 
adapted for the Lady’s Historical Library. 


Mental Discipline. By Rev. Davis W. Clark, 
A.M. Pp. 320, 18mo. New York: Lane & 
Lippett. 


A sensiBLe compilation from the standard 
writers on education and mental philosophy. 
The book is chiefly made up of extracts from 
Dugald Stewart, Locke, Doctor Watts, Rauch, 
Lord Bacon, &c. It is judicious, but an abridg- 
ment of larger works. It forms one more of the 
almost daily additions to the Library for Young 
Students, of books of advice, plans of reading, 
and courses of study. 

The compiler appears to have transferred his 
common-place book of extracts to print. His 
facts are well-known to those who have any ac- 
quaintance with the general subject, and his ad- 
vice, though judicious, is quite trite. 

The work is divided into three parts :— 

I. Mental Discipline, with reference to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, a good summary of in- 
struction and rules, for the formation of habits 
of discipline and system. 

II. The communication of knowledge, chiefly 
intended for young preachers. 

III. Diversities of mental character, tempera- 
ments, &c. 





[Jan. 15. 


The above will form, doubtless, an useful in- 
troductory volume for students. In the Ap- 
pendix, is a topical course of theological stud 
(the author is a Methodist preacher), in whic 
there is, in the list of works and authors on the 
Trinity, aot the slightest reference to the great 
classics on the subject, the works of Jones, of 
Nayland, Pearson, and Bishop Bull; under the 
head of Church Polity, no mention even of 
Hooker’s grand work, to be ranked with Bacon, 
and Locke, and Blackstone; and among the church 
histories, the ery ee History of Methodism by 
Southey (Life of Wesley) does not find a place. 
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LANMAN’S TOUR TO THE SAGUENAY, IN LOWER 
Canada. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 232 (Carey & Hart), 50 
cents. 

LESSONS OF LIFE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Geo. 
H. Boker. 1 neat vol. (Geo. 3. A ton), 75 cents. 

LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF UNITEDSTATES. 
By Theodore er. 120 pages (Munroe & Co.) 25 


cents. 
LOVER'S (THE) GIFT; or, Tributes to the Beautiful. 
Edited by Mrs. Oakes Smith. 1 neat vol. 32mo. (H. 8. 


Parsons), 38 cents. 
MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH; or, Temptation and 
Fall. By T.S. Arthur. 1 neat vol. (Baker & Scribner). 


38 cents. 

MATTEUCCI’'S LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL 
Phenomena of Living Beings. Translated by Dr. 
Pereira. 1 vol. 8vo., with engravings (Lea & Bian- 


chard). 

NEW (THE) ENGLANDER, Vol. 5, No. 1, for January. 
(A. H. Maltby), 88 cents. 

NEW MISCELLANY FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. Edit- 
ed by Miss C. L. Tuthill. No. 4 (Lindsay & Bilakis- 


eave karen 

NO MERICAN REVIEW FOR JANUARY. (C. 
8. Francis & Co.) $1 25. 

ORLANDINO: a Story 


edition (Zieber 
SOMERVILLE; or, a Husband’s M 
Wife’s Devotion. 


; or, Consolations for the Sick. 
1 neat vol. (Munroe & Uo.). 


SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. Edited by A. G. Emerick, 
Professor of Music. No. 1 (Zieber & Co.}, 25 cents. 

STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. Vol. XL. 
(Lea & in cloth Cisne Bar” 75 cents. 

—— or, inc a 

Queens 


( vole. eat ee 1 75. seid 
. & a 
WARE'S PROGRESS OF E CHRISTIAN LIFE. 1 


neat vol. (Munroe & ye 
WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. Two Hundred and 
Twenty Cases of various Diseases treated with Water. 
eT ae ee. ek eee 
ure Patient. 1 neat vol. Putnam 
WHOM TO MARRY, AND Gow ro GET MARRIED, 


No.3. (Carey & Hart,) 64 cents. 
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No. 50.]} 
HOFFMAN’ S NEW VOLUME. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


LOVE’S CALENDAR. 
LAYS OF THE HUDSON, 


2 AND @ 
OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 
One volume 32mo. Price 38 cts. 
Forming a continuation of Miniature Classical Library. 

“A neat miniature edition of a choice American Poet. 
This tasteful little volume is chiefly occupied with the 
already well-known and favorite productions of the au 
thor, the new pieces being of a somewhat different cha- 
racter. These are chiefly Mexican ballads, and though 
popular at the present time, and intrinsically spirited, yet 
do not, to our mind, possess the characteristic qualities of 
the anthor’s Muse. 

“The more prominent traits of Mr. Hoffinan's poetry 
are, gracefulness, delicacy, and gallantry of sentiment. 
Not that he is a merely elegant versifier, for he has vigor 
and freshness at the same time. But his strength is 
concealed by the mantle of beauty thrown over it by his 
fancy; his sentiment is not thin and intellectual, but 
the creature of a glowing temperament and a generous 
heart. 

“The amatory effusions of the Poet have been com- 
pared to Waller. They are not mere imitations, but exe- 
cuted in the spirit of that courtly lover. Amid nume- 
rous instances, that might be almost selected at random 
from the first long poem of the collection, Stanza XIX. 
occurs, as one of the most delicate. So, too, the five 
lines written in a Lady’s Prayer Book, page 159. The 
Waxen Rose, a fine copy of the delightful original, 
&c. Other effusions of a similar character display a 
different model, in the fluent ease and melody of the 
school of Muore. Mr. Hoffman is confessedly the first 
lyrical writer we have, and although pre-eminently 
successful in themes of sentiment and gallantry, is almost 
equally at home in the woods and on the waves, with the 
Indian or hunter, at the social board or alone in the 
forest. 


“Perhaps no two pieces are more generally favorites, 
in their way, than Sparkling and Bright, and the Boat 
Song on page 169. Out of Moore, or Barry Cornwall, we 
know nothing better. 

“The descriptive pieces are carefully elaborated—the 
landscapes on the Hudson (classic ground), forest scenery, 
female beauty, the Indian characters. The Forest 
Cemetery and Kachereo are full of elegant pictures, such 
as Campbell and Beattie would not have disowned in 
their classic stanzas. Most of the poems are occasional, 
voluntary, spontaneous. ‘This is essentially the case 
with the true lyric Poet, who writes from impulse, and 
not ‘with premeditated art... The offspring of transi- 
tory impressions, or the sudden expression of deep and 
long cherished feeling, the lyric is, of all the forms of 
verse, the most natural and least studied, owes the least 
to art or design, and gushes most freely fron a copious 
fancy. 

“As a New Yorker, the poetical reputation of our au- 
thor should be cherished among a small and select num- 
ber of New York Poets, himself (with Sands and Drake, 
“gone before”), and UC, C. Moore, C. Matthews, Hoyt, 
Lawrence, and Carey. 

“With the exception of Mr. Bryant, Hoffman is the 
only poetic editor we can, at present, call to mind. Since 
the days when Campbell edited the New Monthly, and 
Dana, before him, the North American Review, poetry 
and criticism have not often gone hand in hand together, 
fancy and critical judgment have not been met in union. 
In his hands the Literary World has acquired a keen and 
manly advocate of New York history and biography, with 
@ strong leaning towards American History in general, 
and a faithful in of Indian character and habits, 
mythology, and manne 

“Than this tasteful little volume, there could hardly be 
& more appropriate gift at the present season ; and espe- 
cially here, in New York, where the author is universally 
known, admired, and beloved.”"— The Churchman. 





EPISCOPAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


ARNOLD'S Rugby School Sermons. 12mo. 
ANTHON’S Catechism on the Homilies. 18me. 
Easy Catechism for Young Children. 

A KEMPIS, Of the Imitation of Christ. 16mo. $1, 











reduced to : : 75 
BURNET’S History of the Reformation. Edited by 

Dr. Nares. Best ae = pene 4 —_ 8vo. 

$8, reduced to 6 00 

Cheap edition, 3 vols. 2 50 
BURNET on the Thirty-nine Articles. Palted by 

Page. Bestedition,8vo  . 2 00 
BEAVEN'S Help to miner taed Edited by Dr. 

Anthon. e 06 
BRADLEY'S Sevesens at Cinpham ‘and Glasbuty. 

Sve. . 1 25 

Practical Semens. Bvo. « 1 50 
-—— Family and Parish Sermons, comprising the 

above. 2 vols inl. . 2 50 
CRUDEN’S Concordance to the New Testament 

24mo. 50 
COTTER. —The Romish Sane nnd Rubrics. 

Translated. . 38 
COIT, Se fetein Betewes a ‘gi 50, 

reducedto 1 OU 
CHURTON'S History of the Barly English Church. 

$1. reduced to 75 
EVANS'S ‘wrod of Vaiehead. 160. 35 conte, 

reduced to . : 50 
FABER on the Doctrine of Election. 8vo. - 1% 
GRESLEY'S Portrait of an = seeteeeee 

75 cents, reduced to 50 
——— Treatise on Preaching. J2:no. ° 125 
(00OK.—The Cross of Christ; Meditations on our 

Saviour. 63 cts., reduced to 50 
HOOKER'’S a Works Edited by “Keble. 

2 vols. 4 00 
IVES, Biehep.—Sermens. 16mo. 63 cts., codes, to = 50 
es lg we at to vom 3s End pe paunmietrse ‘ 

5 
Fh Double Witness of the Church. 12mo. 1 00 
LYRA Apostolica. l@mo. 75 cts., reduced to 50 
LIGHT in the Dwelling. By the Author of * nae 

of Day,” etc. 8vo. . 175 
MARSHALL'S Notes on Episeopacy. Ealited by 

Wainwright. 12mo. $1 25, reduced to 1 00 
MANNING on the be: of the Church. 16mo. 

$1, reduced to oo Ae 
MAURICE on the Kingdom of Christ. Ove. - 250 
MAGEE on Atonement and Sacrifice. 2 vols.8vo. 5 00 
ae 8 Sermons on —" of = . _ 
_ aguniian Suman. 2 vols. Bvo. 5 00 
——- Essay on Christian eee ~ eit" 

cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 
OGILBY’S Lectures on the Church. 16mo. a5 cts., 

reduced to ° 50 
—— Prof., on Lay Baptism. 12mo. «. -% 
PAGET'S Tales of the hs cay 3 wale. 16mo. 

$1 75,reducedto . 12 
PALMER on the Charch. Edited by Bishop Whit- 

tingham. 2 vols. Svo. . 5 00 
PEARSON on the reneie Edited by Dobson. ~_ 

edition, 8vo. 2 00 
SPENCER'S Christian tenwecind. tomo. A, 2, 

reduced to 1 00 
SHERLOCK’S Practical Christian. ‘Sine: a, Te- 

duced tu . 75 
SPINCKE’S Manual of Private Devotion. rome, 

$1, reduced to ° 75 
SUTTON'S Disce Vivere, Leon to Live. 10m, 

$), reduced to 75 
—— Disce Mori, Lear 1 Die 16mo. 1, re- 

duced to ° 75 
SW ARTZ.—Letters to my Godel sin. a 

edges. 38 
TRENCH'S Notes on the Parables. Bvo. 175 
TAYLOR'S Golden Grove. nies 50 
— Holy Living and Dying. 1 00 
—— Episeopacy Asserted cnt Maialoe 16mo. 

$1, reduced to . ° — 
WILBERFORCE’S Manual for Communicants. 

.32mo., Uluminated Title, cloth, gilt edges. - 5 
WAINWRIGHT’S Music of the Church. New edit. 1 00 
WILSON’S Lectures on Colossians. 12mo. 1% 
—— Sacra Privata. 16mo. ° ; 1 00 
WYATT'S Christian Altar. New edition, 32mo. 

cloth, gilt edges. ° e . . —. 
WATSON’S Lectures on Confirmation. 06 
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NEW ENGLISH WORKS. 


Received per Caledonia. 

BURNETT'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF 
the Church of England, Abridged by George E. Corrie. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

WHEWELL (WILLIAM).)—Sermons preached in the 
Chupel of Trinity Church, Cambridge. 1 vol. 8vo. 

GASTON (HUGH, Rev )—The Complete Common Place 
Book to the Holy Bible. 1 vol. 8vo. 

LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE).—The Hellenies, en- 
larged and completed. 12mo. 


TAYLOR (HENRY).—The Eve of the Conquest, and 
other Poems. 12m, 

SEWELL (W. Rev.)—Journal of a Residence at the 
— of St. Columbo in Ireland. With a Preface. 

Smo 

JAMES (J. B. Rev.) —Thoughts on Passa 
the Fathers. 12mo. ne ee 

BURKE (J. BERNARD).—The Historic Lands of Eng- 
jand. 1 vol. 8vo,, illustrated. 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN. A Pictorial - Literary 
Sketch-Book of the British Empire. Vol. 

GRIEB (CHR. FR.)—A Dictionary of the ie anc 
English Languages, Compiled from the Dictionaries of 
Heusius, Adelung, Campe, and Heyse. 2 vols 8vo. 

BELL (CURVER).—Jane Eyre, an Autobiography. 3 
vols. Bvo. 

FICHTE (J. G.)—Vocation of the Scholar. 1 vol. 12mo. 

WALTON (WILLIAM).—A Collection of Problems in 
Illustration of the Principles of Theoretical Hydrosta- 
tics, and Hydrodynamics. 1 vol. 8vo. 

GARKIN (THOMAS). The Solutions of Geometrical 
Problems, consisting chiefly of Examples in Plane Co- 
ordinate Geometry. 1 vol. 8vo. 

BARRETT (A.C.)—The Propositions in Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics, which are required of questionists, not 
candidates for Honors. 1 vol. 8vo. 

GRIFFIN (WILLIAM N.)—A Treatise on the M 
Rigid body. 1 vol. 8vo. eevene: 

TURSETTINO (FRANCISCO).—Institutio T 
Elencticae. 4 vols, 8vo. . 

LADY WILLOUGHBY. Some further Portions of the 
Diary of Lady Willoughby which do relate to her 
Domestic History, and to the stirring events of the latter 
year of the Reign of King Chazles the First, the Protec- 
torate and the Restoration. 1 vol. 4w. 

HUNT (LEIGH) —A Jar of Honey from Hybla. 
8vo., Illustrated. 

JEWELL (JOHN, D. D.) THE WORKS OF. 8 vols, 
Bvo. (Oxford Press.) 

NOUFT.—The Life of Jesus Christ in Glory: Daily Me- 
ditations, from Easter Day to the Wednesday after 
Trinity Sunday. 1 vol. 12mo. 

KEBLE (JOHN, Rev.)—Sermons Academical and Occa- 
sional, 1 vol. 8vo. 

CAMPBELL (JAMES, Lt. Col. — its His 
Past and Present, elucidated. 1 vol. 8vo wari 

TAYLOR (ALFRED 8.)—On Poi:ons, in Relation to 
Medical Jurisprudence and Medicine. 1 vol. 12mo. 

STANLEY (ARTHUR PENRHYN).—Sermons and 
Essays on the Apostolic Age. 1 vol. &vo. 

JOHNSON (JOHN), WORKS OF. Vol. 2. 
Anglo-Catholic Theology). 

HOWITT (WILLIAM). The Hall and Hamlet; or, 
Scenes and Characters of Country Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 

BARROW (JOHN).—The Life and Correspondence of 
Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, G.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. 

VAUGHAN (CHARLES JOHN).—Sermons Preached in 
the Chapel of Harrow School. 1 vol, 8vo. 

DR. MORGAN (AUGUSTUS).—Formal Logic; or, The 
ogi Inference, necessary and probable. 1 vol. 

vo. 

BROWN (JAMES).—The Forester ; being plain and prac- 
tical Directions for tne Planting, Rearing, and general 
Management of Trees. 12mo, 

WILSON (ERASMUS).—On Ringworm, its Causes, Pa- 
thology,and Treatment. 1 vol. 12mo, 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, the Sporting Adventures of 
Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author Fn rane Cross ; 
or, the Spa Huat. [llustrated, 1 vol. 

SMITH (ALBERT).—The Struggles ae Adventures of 
Christopher Tadpole at tlome and Abroad. 1 vol. 8vo, 
HICKES (GEORGE).—Two Treatises on the Christian 
Priesthood, and on the Dignity of the Episcopal Order. 

8vo. vol. IL. 

COLLING (JAMES R.)—Gothic Ornaments drawn from 
existing authorities. 

A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY FROM 
the Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Cap 
tivity. 1 vol. 8vu. 

GOODWIN (C. M.)—The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Life of St. Guthlac, Hermit of Crowland. 1 vol. 12mo. 
ARNOTT (JAMES).—On Indigestion ; its Pathology and 
Treatment by the local application of uniform and con- 

tinuous heat and moisture. 1 vol. 8vo. 

FOLLY (E. W. Rev.;—Twelve Sermons on the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Imported by D. AYPLETON & CO. 
200 Broadway, New York, 


1 vol. 


(Library of 
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A DICTIONARY 
oF THE 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


More coinplete and correct than any heretofore pub- 
lished ; containing several thousand words not te be found 
in them, particularly many that are used only in the new 
American Republics: together with the pronunciation of 
each word, exhibited in s» simple a manner as to render it 
easily comprehensible to the meanest capacity 

BY MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA, 

Professor of the Spanish Language and Literature in 
Columbia College, City of New York, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the National Institute, Washington, &c., &c., &c. 

It will form two octavo volumes, is ready for the press, 
and soon will be published. jis it* 





A NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


CADY & BURGESS 
Will Publish, early in January, 
A NEW HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


BY EGBERT GUERNSEY. 


In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Spanish possessions or claims in ths United States, in 
1655 ; of Aboriginal America, and of Mexico; with Pians 
of Battles, Maps of Cities, &c , &c., are interspersed through- 
out the work. 


d Notes the M . wi Blackwood'’s Magazine, P 
an totorical ep tn fap ote ~ Medico-Chirurgical Review, 


torical Chart, arranged on the best Chronology. 
Two Introductory Chapters are introduced, containing 
an account of American Antiquities, and a His of the 
Indian Tribes. ‘The History 
Epochs. 


The first extending from the Discovery of America by | 


Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 


The second, trom the Declaration of Independence to | 


the Formation of the Federal Constitution. 

The third, from the Formation of the Constitution to 
the present time. 

{n Colonial History, no important point has been 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revo- 
lutionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

‘The Biography of each President of the United States 
is given, in connexion with his Administration. 

hroughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is 
particularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose 
protecting care has been so often manifested in our na- 
tional existence. 

The work will be printed on large open type, well 
bound, and contain 450 pages 12mo. 

Teachers, Committees, and others interested in educa- 
tion, are respectfully requested to examine the work, 
which may be found early in January in the hands of 
booksellers generally, and be obtained on application to 


the publishers, 
CADY & BURGESS, 60 John street. 
New York, Dec. 20, 1847. jy8 2 


ELEGANT 
POCKET MANUALS OF ETIQUETTE, 


NOW READY, 


In two charming volumes for the pocket, elegantly bound 
in fancy muslin, with gilt sides and edges. 


TRUE POLITENESS; 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
BY 
AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
AND 
A Hand Book of Etiquette for Ladies. 
BY 
AN AMERICAN LADY. 
Conrerts :—Introducti Recognitions and Salutations 
—Dress and Fashion—Conversation—Tattling—Visits— 
Receiving Visits—The Ball-room—Music--The Dinner 
Table—Smoking—Snuff — Marriage—Servants— Letters 
and Notes—Funerals—Cards—General Observations. 
The present issues are not new editions of the Manuals 
heretofore published by the subscriber, but entirely new 
books written by competent hands on a similar plan, viz. 
giving under each head short and concise maxims, fall of 
matter pertinent to the subject. This is believed to be the 
best plan for works of this kind, as it is impossible to refer 
to them just when wanted, and the rules for guidance in 
society being short are easily remembered. Nor is it too 
much to say they are the best books of the kind that have 
yet appeared, being writien by an American, and especial- 
ly adapted to the usages of the best American Society, and 
not reprintsof works ada only to foreign manners and 
customs, as is the case of most works of the kind. Parents 
could not place better books in the hands of their young 
people ; to enable them to do which, they are afforded at 
as low a price as mere pamphiets are usually sold. 
GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


CHARLES §. FRANCIS & CO. 
252 BROADWAY, 


Are agents for the following Reviews and Magazines, and 
forward them regularly to all parts of the country :-— 


Price per Year. 
North American Review, . , . ° 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, . . 
Silliman's Journal of Science, e i 
Christian Examiner, . 
Eciectic Magazine, . ° ° 
Littell’s Living Age, ‘ é 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, . 
Knickerbocker Magazine, a 
Law Library, . ¢ > 
Democratic Review, ° 
American Review, . ‘ e 
Massachusetts Quarterly Review, . 
Merchants’ Magazine, ° . 
De Bow's Commercial Review, 
Southern Literary Messenger, 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 
Mrs. Kirkland’s Union Magazine, . 
Godey's Lady's Book, ° . 
Graham's Magazine, 
Farmers’ Library, . ‘. . ° 
Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, 
Parley’s Magazine, ; ° . 
Child's Friend, 
Playmate, 


” 
nw 
s 


SYSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESE 


REPRINTS. 


London Quarterly Review, 
Edinburgh Review, 
Westminster and Foreign, 





divided into three Parts or | London World of Fashion, 


North British, 


WuUwuww 
Sessess 


IMPORTED. 


wu 
geses 


Howitt's Journal, 

People’s Journal, 

London Punch, ° ‘ 
London Art-Union Journal, 


C. 8. F. & Co. also import all the British Periodicals, 


soon 


| and they will supply Individuals, Clubs, Societies, and 


Public Institutions, with whatever Periodical Works, 
American or English, they may require. Orders from any 
part of the world, accompanied by cash, or reference for 
payment in New York, will be promply attended to. j8 tf 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, & IMPORTERS, 
Corner of Race and Fourth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Respectfully call attention to the following works : 


THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE 
Holy Bible: Containing the Text according to the Au- 
thorized Version; Scott’s Marginal References; Matthew 
Henry's Commentary, condensed, but containing every 
useful thought; the Practical Observations of Rev. 
Thomas Scott, D.D.; with extensive Explanatory, Criti- 
cal, and Philological Notes, selected from Scott, 
dridge.Gill, Adam Clarke, Patrick, Poole, Lowth, Burder, 
Harmer, Calmet, Rosenmueller, Bloomfield, Stuart, Bush, 
Dwight, and many other writers on the Scriptures. The 
whole designed to he a Digest and combination of the 
advantages of the best Bible Commentaries, and embrac- 
ing nearly all that is valuable in Henry, Scott. and Dod- 

idge: conveniently arranged for family aad private 
reading, and at the same time particularly ada to the 
wants of Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes ; 
with numerous useful Tables, and a neatly engraved 
Family Record. Edited by Rev. William Jenks, D.D., 
Pastor of Green Street Church, Boston. Embellished 
with five portraits, and other elegant engravings, from 
steel plates; with several Maps and many wood cuts, 
9 agg of Scripture Customs, Antiqui 

8, . 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. Containing 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the author- 
ized Version, with the various Readings and Marginal 
Notes usually printed therewith; a General Introduc- 
tion, containing disquisitions on the Genuineness, Au- 
thenticity, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,—va- 
rious Divisions and Marks of Distinction in the Sacred 
Writings— Ancient Versions,—Coins, Weights, and Mea. 
sures,—various Sects among the Jews: Introductions 
and Concluding Remarks to each Book: the Parallel 
Passages contained in Cannes Bible: Dr. Adam Clarkes’ 
Commentary, 7 vols.; Rev. J. Brown's Self Interpreting 
Bible, 2 vols.; Dr. 7. Bible ; Bp. Wilson’s Bible, 
edited by Crutwell; Rev. T’. Scott’s Commentary, 6 vols.; 
and the English Version of Bagster’s Pol Bible, 
Systematically arranged : Philological and Explanatory 

otes; a Table of Contents arranged in historical order ; 
an Analysis and Compendium of the Holy Scriptures ; a 
Chronological Index, interspersed with Synchroniams of 
the most important Epochs and Events in Profane His- 
tory , an Index of the Subjects contained in the Old and 








New Testaments; and an Index to the N Introduc- 
tions, and Concluding Remarks, &&c., &c. —_ M25 if 





(Jan. 15. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street, 
ASTOR HOUSE. 


SPLENDID WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


DURAND, J. N. L., Recueil et Paralléle des Edifices 
remarquables. 110 Planches gr. fol., avec explication, 
l vol. 8vo, Bruxelles. $36 

Precis des Legons d’ Architecture, données a |’ecole 
royale polytechnique. 1 vol. 8vo., avec 98 Planches 
fol. Liege. g12. 

SQANZIN, ET REIBEL, Programme ou Résumé des 
legons d’un cours de constructions et de l'art de |’ingé- 
nieur des ponts et chaussées. 4 vols. 4to., avee 180 pl. 
fol. Liége. $35. 

SCHINKEL, Sammlung Architectonischer Entwiirfe. Part 
19—24 gr. fol. Berlin, 1835. $18. 


VITRY, U., Le propriétaire Architecte. Liége. 3 vols 
4to. $12. 


- = MODERNE par Normand fils. 3 vols. 4to, Liége. 


BORGNIS, J. A., Traité élémentaire de Construction 4 
pliquée a l’architecture civile. 1 vol. 8vo., avec 
planches in-folio, Liege. $8. 

GRANDS PRIX D'ARCHITECTURE. Projets couron- 
nés par l’academie royale des beaux arts de France. 123 
Planches, gr. fol. . 

LETAROUILLY, P1., Edifices de Rome moderne, ou Re- 
cueil des Palais, Maisons, Eglises les plus remarquables 
de la ville de Rome. 48 Pi. gr. Folio. $12. 

THIOLLET, Recueil de Menuiseries et 
interieures and extericures. 28 Planches folio. $5. 

THENOT, J. P., Traité de Perspective, avec 28 Planches, 
er.8. Liége, 1845. $3. 

ARCHITECTONISCHE ENTWURFE zu Praciat-und 
me 2 parts, 18 Pl. each, gr. Fol. Miinchen, 


RETZSCH'S OUTLINES TO SHAKSPEARE. 8 Parts, 
containing: Hamlet, 16 plates; Macbeth, 13 plates; 
Romeo and Juliet, 13 plates; King Lear, 13 plates; The 
Tempest, 13 plates; Othello, . 
Wives of Windsor 


rry 
, 13 plates; Henry IV., 13 plates. 
Original Leipzic ate Denies $25 Binge part, 





$4 
COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 
& J. Having a large assortinent of movable stamps, 
e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut purposely; and the extent of their 
establishmen hands 


num of enable 
them to execute orders with despatch. fig ¢ 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

rPHE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 

prising every vuriety of information for ordinary and 
holiday occasions. There has been, heretofore, no Ameri- 
can Cookery Book sufficiently com nsive to meet the 
wants of all, both to prepare the cheapest and most eco- 
nomical food in the best manner, and fare sumptuously 
cone aap. Not only is — that those — here, 
a € manner born, but foreigners, adopted citizens, 
will give it a fair trial, thereby getting to themselves a 
complete, practical, and uniform system of cookery. It is 
put up in two styles of binding, to come within the means 
of all to purchase. Price for the full bound, 75 cents ; 


af pee 
ted, Beene WY mee of the Decksolien throughout the Uni- 
016 3m* T.J, CROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway. 
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JAMES MUNROE & CO., BOSTON, 


THE AMERICAN 

2AN ALMANAC, and Repositery of Useful 
Knowledge, for the year 1848. Vol. 19. ad 
ey or as REGISTER of the Abbott Family. 
ag ge OF FRAMINGHAM. By Rev. Wm. Barry. 

vo. 

MEMORIAL OF THE SPRAGUE FAMILY. By R. 
MEMOIRS OF THE WILLIA MS FAMILY. 

- 12mo. 
gg BEVERLEY. By Rev. E. M. be 
ANNALS OF AMERICA, from 1492—1826. By Abiel 

Holmes, D.D. 2 vols 8vo. 50. 
CHALMERS’ HISTORY - ‘THE AMERICAN COLO- 


nies. 2 vols. 8vo., second 
SCENES AND SCENERY I E SANDWICH 
J.J. Jarvis. Steel plates, 12mo. g! 25. 
HISTORY OF THE SANDWICHISLANDS. By Jarvis. 


Islands. By 
8vo., plates. $2. 
wirtiid ON CUBA. Bya Physician. 12mo. §1. 
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PRICE SIX 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, * 
THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED, 


IN ONE VOL., CROWN QUARTO. 
CONTAINING ALL THE MATTER OF THE FORMER EDITIONS, 


In 2 Vols. Quarto and 2 Vols. Royal 8vo., 
NOW THOROUGHLY REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


BY PROFESSOR CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 





595 








DOLLARS. | 
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G. & C. MERRIAM, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


A New and Stereotype Edition of the above Valuable Work. 


“ Webster's American Dictionary may now be recom- 
mended, without reserve or qualification, as the best ex- 
tant.”—President Olin, of the Wesleyan University, Dec. | 
1847. 


“We venture to say that there is no Dictionary in the 
English Language which combines so many advantages, 
with such economy of price, beauty of execution, com- 
pactness, and clearness, as this Quarto edition of Webster.” 
—WM. Y. Observer, December 4, 1847. 


“ We rejoice that the public award is strongly ratifying 
our long-chetished conviction that Noah Webster was de- 
cidedly the best Lexicographer who has treated of the 
English language. * * * Emphatically the Dictionary 
of our language.”—N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 7, 1847. 


} 


“Tt seems to me, in most respects, to come as near the 
conception of what the perfect lexicography of our lan- 
guage requires, ay could reasonably be expected “’—Rev. 
Dr. Babcock, late President of Waterville College. 


“ As full and faithful a representation of the English 
Language, both written.and spoken, as can be brought 
within the compass of asingfe volume in our day. 

“No family can afford to do without it. Every scholar 
will have it and use it. It will circulate as widely as the 
English language is spoken.’’—Professor Tyler, of Am- 
herst College. 

“The highest standard of authority with the learned of 
Great Britain and the United States."—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 


“In its admirable definitions, its accurate philology, its 
copiousness, good sense, and completeness, it is fast re 
ceiving the judgment of the learned world that it has no 
equal."—W. ¥. pes 

“A mine of philological research and erudition.”—W. 
Y. Evening Post. ‘ 

“«——— Will always hold the highest-rank in this coun- 
try, and eventually, we suspect, everywhere.”—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. gs 

“ There is no Dictionary but this of Webster’s that can 
be adopted as a standard.”— Boston Courier. 


“This is the complete Webster—and perhaps the only 
complete Dictionary of the English Language.”’—Phila- 


wonderfully happy in the use of language. His definitions 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


“ One of the most important contributions ever made to 
a sound American Literature—the most complete work of 
the kind that any nation can boast of. Dr. Webster was 


are models of condensation and purity. In regard to pro- 
nunciation, we feel perfectly satisfied, that this revision 
places thatsubject on a truer ground than any other work 
of the kind. The system of pronouncing conforms to a 
pure and manly taste, adapted to the character of the 
language, and is far removed from all affectation and mere 
fashion.”"— Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun. 


“ The nearest approximation to a complete and perfect 
English Lexicon that has ever yet appeared.’’—Boston 
Christian Reflector. 


“No other Dictionary of the English language has 
claims to rival this standard work of Webster."’—St.Louis 
New Era. 


“If any stadent or scholar, or any one who has aught 
to do with the language more than to grunt or gabbie in it, 
can manage, after having once seen this Dictionary, to live 
without it, his power of abstaining from the necessaries 
of life will exceed our capabilities of comprehension.”’-— 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 





ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


RTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK. 


List No. 5, to be Continued. 


MILNER’S GALLERY OF NATURE; a Pictorial and 
Descriptive Tour through Creation. Illustrative of the 
Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geo- 
logy. Maps, Engravings, and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 
elegantly bound, $8. 

MURPHY’S ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATHALLA, in 
Portugal, with its History and Descripticn. ‘T'w-nty- 
seven Copperplates. Folio half morocco, $15. 

NICHOLS’ AUTOGRAPHS of Royal, Noble, Learned 
and Remarkable Persons in English History: with 
Memoirs from Original Documents. Fifty-five Plates, 
containing Six Hundred Autographs. Folio cloth, $9. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE [INSECTS OF CHINA. 
By N. Donovan. New edition; with Systematic Charac- 
ters of each Species, &c., by O. Westwood. Two hun- 
dred and twenty Figures beautifully colored. 4to. cloth 
gilt, $10. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA. 
By E. Donovan; New Edition with Systematic Charac- 
ters of each Species, &c.,by O. Westwood. Two hundred 
and twenty Figures, beautifully colored. 4to. cloth 
gilt, $10. 

OUR WILD FLOWERS, Familiarly Described and Ilus- 
trated; by Louisa Anne Twamley. Beautilully colored 
Flowers. 8vo. mor. extra, $5. 


PLOOS VAN AMSTELL’'S IMITATIONS OF DRAW- 
ings. By the principal Dutch and Flemish Masters, 
with Historical and Descriptive Letter-press. One hun- 
dred beautiful Engravings, executed in exact imitation 
of the originals. 3 vols. in 2, imperial folio, half moroc. 


co, $90. 
PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS OF A FORMER 
= Fifty-four colored Plates. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 


PIRATE AND THREE CUTTERS; by Captain Mar- 
ryatt. Illustrated with 20 beautiful Engravings on Steel. 
Large 8vo. cloth gill, $2. 

PRINCE MAXIMILIAN’S TRAVELS IN THE INTE- 
rior of the United States; Translated from the German. 
With numerous wood engravings; accompanied by a 
large folio volume of magnificently colored plates. 2 
vols. elegantly bound. 

REYNOLDS’ GRAPHIC WORKS. Three hundred beau- 

* tiful Engravings after this delightful Painter: engraved 
on Steel by 8. W. Reynolds. 3 vols. folio, half moroc- 
co, $80. 

ROME AND ITS SURROUNDING SCENERY; With 
Descriptions by Humphreys. [llustrated with thirty 
Engravings by Locke. 4to. morocco, $10. 


RUDING’S ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT 
Britain and its Dependencies, from the earliest pericd to 
the Reign of Victoria. Many hundred plates of Coins. 
4 vols. 4to. cloth, $25. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S COMPLETE WORKS. Em- 
bracing his Novels, Life of Napoleon, Prose Writings, 
Poetry, and History of Scotland, With several hundred 
exquisite Engravings on Steel—Portrait, Landscape, and 
Historica!. 100 vois., half morocco; being the best edi- 
tion extant, $150. 

SMITH’S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSI- 
ties; consisting of Fac similes of interesting Autographs, 
Scenes of Remarkable Historical Events and Interesiing 
Localities. [iuminated and Missal Ornaments, &c., & ¢. 
containing 100 plates; with letter-press. 4tw. half olive 
morocce Roxburg style, $18. 

SOWERBY’S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Illustrat- 
ed with apwards of 650 colored Figufesof Shells. 8vo. 











“The public approbation, with a singular unanimity, 
has conceded to it the praise of unrivalied excellence in 
the superiority of its definitions. * * * * 
It ought, hereafter, never to be said, because it can no 
longer be said with truth, that Webster's pronunciation, as 
exhibited in this edition, differs from that of the best Eng- 
lish authorities. * * + * * * * * 
The Amer‘can who cherishes the honor of the literature 
of his country, may with good reason be proud of this 
Dictionary, and regard with ardent enthusiasm every effurt 
to give it additional value and a more extended circula- 
tion.’"—Literary World. 


“ But our purpose is not now to review a work so well 
known as Dr, Webster's Dictionary, but simply to recom- 
mend the present edition of it, with its copious additions 
to the text, as a highly valuable publication. Great labor 
has been bestowed upon it, and all the alterations and 
articles that have been added, so far as we have noticed 
them, are great improvements. We hope that it will obtain 
a wide and profitable circulation.”"—North American 





delphia U. States Gazette. 














Review. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM. 


And for sale by all the Booksellers. 
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cloth gilt, $12. 

SCOTT.—ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WAVERLLY 
Novels. Landscape illustrations of the Waverley Novels 
with Descriptions of the views. Numerous fine Engrav- 
ings. Large @vo., half morocco, $7 50. 

LANDSCAPE AND PORTRAIT ILLUSTRA- 

tions of the Waverley Novels, with Descriptions. Nu- 

merous Plates elegantly engraved on Steel. 3 vols. 4to., 
cloth gilt, $15. 

HIS NOVELS. The Author's Favorite Edition. 

Forty-eight volumes, bound, $85. 

HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 

Works of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron Forty-six 

Etchings on Steel. 8vo. half morocco, $4 50. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, LANDSCAPE AND ANTT- 
quarian, to the Poetical Works of Sir W. Scott. Forty 
beautiful Engravings. Royal 8vo., half morocco, $6. 

STORER’S HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
Cathedral Churches of Englind and Wales. Illustrated 
with upwards of 250 highly finished Plates. 4 vols. 8vo. 
half morocco, $20. 

STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEO- 
ple of England, from the earliest peried to the present 
time, One hu and forty colored Engravings. Koyal 
8vo., large paper, $6. 

STUCKLEY'S ITINERARIUM CURIOSUM—or the 
Antiquities and Remarkable Curiosities of Great Britain. 
Illustrated with Copper-plates of Antiquities. Folio 
half morocco, rare, $18, 
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VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT WORKS, 


RECENTLY IMPORTED 


BY LITTLE & BROWN, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 112 WASHINGTON STREET, ‘BOSTON. 


ABBOT’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE RARER 
Lepidopterous Insects of Georgia, by Sir James Smith. 
2 vols. folio, numerous colored plates, half bound in 
calf. (Published at 24 guineas, boards.) $40. 


Lond. 1797. 


ADDISON'S (JOSEPH) WORKS, Baskerville’s splendid 
edition. 4 vols. royal 4to. portraits and plates, fiae 
copy, clean, and free from stuins, calf gilt. $25. 

Birmingham, 1761. 


ALCEDO'S (D. ANT. DE) GEOGRAPHICAL... 
Historical Dictionary of America and the West Ladies; 
translated from the Spanish, with large additions by G. 
A. Thompson. 5 vols. 4to. with atlas folio, very’ neat 
half calf $25. * Lond, 1812. 


ANCIENT MONKISH HISTORIANS OF. BRITAIN 
Rogeri de Wendover Chronica, sive Flores.Historiarum, 
nunc primym edidjt H.O Coxe, M.A.. F. Nicolai Trireti 
Annales ; ad fidem codicum Manuscriptofitm recensuit | 
Thomas Hog. 6 vols. 8vo. beautifully printed, boards. | 
(Publistied by the English Historical Society.) - $24. 

Lond. 1841-1845. 


Translated, containing Bede's Ecclesiastical His- | 
tory; The Chronicie of Richard of Devizes ; The Works | 
of Gildas and Nennius ; Geoffrey of Monmoath’s British | 
History ; and the Chronicles of the White Rose of York. j 
—Translated with Notes and Indices, by the Rev. J. A. | 
Giles. 6 vols. Svo. Lilustrated with fac-similes of the | 
original MSS., from the British Museum, half srasscen, | 
top edges gilt. $21. Lond. 1841-1845. 


ANNU AL REGISTER (DODSLEY’S), from its Com- 
mé@ncement#in 1758 to 1836, inclusive. 76 vols. 8vo. | 
uniformly bound in neat half calf, a fine set. $125. Lend. | 


ARCHAOLOGICAL (THE) ALBUM; or, Museum of | 
National Antiquities; . with Llustrations, colored and. 
uncolored, by ‘I’. W. Fairholt. 4to. beautifully printed, 
elegantin ‘red morocco, extra tooled and gilt, by Hayday. 
$is. Lond. 1845. 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA, &c.! 4 vols. | 

elephant folio, containing 185 plates of Birds, all of 

| size, beantifully colored, a Subscriber's copy, 

rey A bonnd in tull red moroceo, extra gilt, gilt 

leaves by — a superb copy of this magnificent 
work. $1,000 Lond. 1823. 


‘Aas copy. 4 vols. elephant folio, neat half calf gilt. 


~ BASILICON’ LIBRI Lx. Car. Aut. Fabrotus Latine 
~ vertit et Greece edidit.*~ Supplementum continens }bibros 








<quatuer Basilicorum 49, 52, Gr. et Lat. vertit et castigavit |. 


Kuhnkermins. 8 vols. fulio, calf. 


Paris, 1647-1765. 


~BATEMAN’S (JAMES) ORCHIDACEZ OF MEXICO ; 


* and Guatimala, elephant folio, 40 plates, colored in the 
hest Style of art, elegantly half bound in morocco, 
1 gilt; gilt edges. $100. Lond. 1842. 


_BAYLE’S" GENERAL DICTIONARY, BIOGRAPHI- | 


eal, Historical, dnd Critical, edited by Bernard, Birch, 
Lockman, and Sale. 
dition, $45. 
BIBLIA MALAICA. 3 vols. in 1, 
Numis Hebrwo-Samaritanis Bayerii. 


nd..1834. 


4t.. numerots 


Amsterdam, (733. 
stincamion ANGLO POETICA ; or, a Descriptive 


plates. A _ copy, in neat hogskin, gilt backsand 
edges. $12 ; 


Catalogue of a rare and rich collection of early a : 
Poetry ; in the possession of Longman; . a ! 
xtracts 


Orme, aod Brown. Lilustrated -by> ocegsional 
and Remarks. Royal 8vo. calf Sune, gilt, marbled 
edges. $10. . 1815. 
BIBLIOTHECA (MAGN) Nk iMPATRUM, ET 
Antiquorum Scriptoram Ecc in. Primo qui- 
dem a Margurino De Laligne ,Coimposita, postea studio 
Doctissimorum Colononiensium:-T hebdlogorum ac Protes- 
sorum auctu: nune vero Additivne D torum circiter 
Authorum locupletata. 17 vols. bound in 15, folio, ealf, 
gilt; afine copy. $60. ‘ Paris, 1644. 


L DICTION 
o% oR Rtaining 54 ARY (THE GENERAL) ; 


an. Historical Critical, Account of the 
ven gid ritings of tHi®i most eminent Persons in 
4-par ar British and Irich, from 

the > partied 
edition, rev 
32 vols. 8vo. hal 


present time. A new 


ee Samer ons ROBER ';WORKS, with * La 
h; bated aay 6 vols. 4to. calf; gilt. 


Lond. 1772. 





AND). 


10 vols. folio,.old calf, in fine coa- |) 


including the-De |; 


LOLOL LOLOL Iw 


BRITISH ESSAYISTS; Spectator, Tatler, and Guar- 
dian. 14 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, full Russia, gilt, 
marbled edges. $5. Lond, 1797. 

——- Another copy. 14 vols. royal 8vo. large p ve neat | 
half morocco. uncut. $50. Lond. 1797. 

Another copy. 14 vols, royal 8vo. large paper 
morocco elegant, full gilt, gilt edges. $60. Lond. 1797. 

BRITISH POETS (THE), from Chaucer to Cowper; 

including the Series, edited with Prefaces, Biographical 

and Critical, by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and the most ap- 
proved Translations, the Additional Lives by Alexander 

Chalmers. 21 vois. royal 8vo, Russia extra, gilt, marbled 

édges, contents lettered, in very fine ition. 


BRITTON'S (JOHN) CATH 
tectural Antiquities of Great B 
600 plates, half bound, 
new and uniform set. 

| BROOKSHAW'S£ (G.) 
a Collection o es 
cuttivated ia ofpib8 Say 
their Various Qualities,-Season: oe 2 vols. im 
Ato. with 93 plates} containing several hundred subi 
exquisitely colored, blue morocco, gilt, gilt — 
lished at 12 guineas. $20. 

BYRON’S (LORD) POETICAL WORKS; Murray's 
First Collected Edition, beautifully printed. 10 vois. 
8vo. maroon morocco, gilt, marbled edges. $30 

Lond. 1819-23. 

| CAMDEN SOCIETY. Acomplete set of their Publica- 

tions. 36 vols.smull 4to. cloth. $54. Lond. 1838, &c 


‘CANOVA'S (ANTONIO) WORKS, IN SCULPTURE 
and Age engraved in Outtine by Henry Moses ; 
with Descriptions from the Italian of the Countess 
Albrizzi, and a Biographical Memoir by Conant sporanam. 
2 vois. royal 8vo. portraits, half morocco. $16 5i 

Lond. 1824 

CARTER’S (JOHN) ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF 
England, including the Orders during the British, Ro- 
mau, Saxon, and Norman Eras; also under the Reigns 
of Henry IIL. and Edward IIL, the whole Chronologi- 
cally Arranged, illustrated by 109 large copper-plate en- 
gravings. comprising upwards of 20UU specimens, shown 
tn plan, elevation, section, and detail, new edition, a 
Indexes and Illustrative Notes, by John Britton, Esq. 
vols. in Ll royal folio, fine impressions of the plate, 
(Published at £12 12s.) half bound, morocco. 

Lond. 1937. ; 

CHRYSOSTOMI (8. JOANNIS.) Opera Omnia-que- 
exstant (Grece et Latine) vel-que ejus .nomine, ean 
feruntur, ad Saabeeton Gallicanos, Vati li- 
canos, ¢ snecnon ad Savilianam ction: 

tonianam Dalticnes te "castigata, Ionumeris aucta; Nova 

Interpretatione, ‘ubi“opus erat, Prefationibus,* Te 

Notis, Variis: Lectighibus illustrata ; N 

ris Vita, A tico 

dicibus locupletata : opera et st 

Montfaucon> monachi ordims 8. 

tione 8. Maari, opem ferentibus tetrad conte 

mogechiee Editio Parisina altera, emendata et aucta. 

‘ols:foyal 8vo. paper. $1V0" © * « #Paris; 1838. 


CICERO. * Que exstant Opera Omnia cum deperditeram 
Fragifientis,* Lemaire's Edition. «19 vols. 8vo. Beau- 
‘ t Miplerapteie vyDipiot, hal{ mayocco, gilt. Faw 
: Paris, 1827. 
“Opera,” cum deleetn Comméntarium, studio Oli- 
9 vols. 4to., did calf, hedt. $20. Geneva, 1758. 
WORKS; namely, Letters toseveral of his Friends, 
| translated; with Remarks and a General Index, by Wil- 
liam Melmoth; Orations, with Notes by William 
Guthrie ; Cato and Lelius, or Essays on Old Age and 
Friendship with Remarks by William Melmoth; and 
Life of Cicero, by Conyers Middleton. In all, 1 "vols. 
8vo., portraits, very neat, in old calf, fine uniform set. 
$25. Lond. 1793-1804. 
COBBETT’S PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY OF ENG- 
land, from the Norman Conquest, in 1066, to the year 
1803. 36 vols. royal 8vo, neat half Russia. $70. Lond. 
PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 36 vois. 8vo , to- 
gether with the Parliamentary Debates, 154 vols. from 
the Norman Conquest, in 1066, to August, 1846. In all, 
190 vols. 8vo., new half Russia, a complete and perfect 
set. Lond. 
CONEY’S (JOHN) ECCLESIASTICAL EDIFICES OF 
the Olden ‘Time, a~Serie® of of* Etchings, with Ground 
‘ Fess and Fac-similes of Hollar's Views, of the Cathe 
} dral.and Ciatinestas Churches, ‘Me 


Fue sat + saoner 
les. eee vol 


b- * 
Lend. 1817. 


vet. 





top edges gilt. $50 i. eae.” 


COWLEY’S (ABRAUAM) WORKS, 3 vols. 8vo., 
portrait and plates, old calf, gilt. $10. Lond. 1707, 


COXE’3 (ARCHDEACON) ae cay yar WORKS, 
viz., Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole; Lord Walpole ; 
Duke of Mari h; Pelham's Adeilniotention : Cor- 


In all, 16 vols. 4to., 
and best editions, tree-marbled calf extra, marbled 
by Clarke, fine uniform set. $150. Lond. 1798- 


CURTIS'S Grease) FLORA aay = NSIS | 
Plates and Descriptions of such Pia wy ile 
the Environs of London, wi ur 
ee of F 


sae several 1 Use ia ‘Medicine, Agric’ 
broad i Arts. 2 vols. royal folio, 
undred “finely coldhed “plates, full calf, neat. 
Lond. 1777-98. 


5s BOTAICAL MAGAZINE, or Flower Garden 
cae in“ which the most Ornamental Foreign 
lants culti\ in the Open Ground, the a 
Bin the Stove, are accurately represented in their Na- 
turat Colors, to which are added their Names, Class, 
Order, Generic and Specific Character according to the 
System of Linnwas, the Piace of Growth. Time of Fiow- 
ering, together with the most Approved Methods of Cul- 
ture. 40 vols. bound in 20, containing 1700 colored 
jee a arranged, neat half Russia, mar- 
ed edges. 3 Lend. 1787-1814. 


CUVIER'S (BARON) ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged in 
conformity with its Organization ; translated with Addi- 
tional Descriptions of all the Species hitherto named 
and of many not before noticed, and with other Original 
Matter. Ay Griffith, Lieut. Col. C, H. Smith, E. Pid- 
geon, J. E. Gray, and others. 16 vols. 8vo., 800 en- 
saw Rad cloth. London price £12. 128.) $50. 

Lond. 1827-1835. 

DODSLEY’S (ROBT.) COLLECTION OF OLD PLAYS 
with Notes and Corrections by ms “¢- Isaac wg hd 
Gilchrist, and the Edi 
in half calf, gilt, uncut, 40. . 

DUGDALE'S MON. STICQN : 

Hisory of the Abbers,. tezies, “HG 

drals, &c., in England aad W 

derably jenlirged Sndviaiitihed. V-C 

Pre WS sot a, ie —— of Bt. Pa 
ne inrpressions’of -t! 


ebERT'S- (EREDERIC ADOLPHUS) 
Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from 
4 vols. 8vo. cloth. $17. 


$160. , 1843. 
FABRICILE (JOANNIS ALBERTI) BIBLIOTHECA 

Greca ; sive notitia Scriptorum Veterum Grecorum, 

&e., editio, quarta variorum, curis emendatior atque 

auctior eae Gottheb C, Haries; Accedunt J. A. 

Fabricii et C. Augusti Heamanni Supplementa inedita. 

13 vols. 4to, half moroceo. $45. Hamburgh, 1790. 

FOX’3S ACTS AND MONUMENTS OF ‘ 

Special and Memorable, happening in th ie 

an Universal History of the ee ne ; 

calf, parchment sides (black I 

woodcuts). $28. o» 


not Fa 3 vols, 


. $36. he 4 “ 

GEOGRAPHICAL 
Royal), Journal of. 
h $45. 


SOCIETY OF LONDON fi: 
vols, OVu. ma ° 
f eaif. epee ls 45. 


GOULD’S (JOHN) BIRDS OF evscen. “vols. 
imperial folio, 449 beautifully colored Strictly 
—— w higme 4 with descriptive letter- the 

abits and Manners of all the species, as well as de- 
cadiied Gad adtamten, eb vedere changes of their 
pl superbly bound in fall green moroccy, richly 
gilt, gilt edges. Lond. 1837. 





